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Shipping POLICY and 
the Balance of Payments 


OST DISCUSSIONS of postwar 

United States merchant-marine 
policy are based on three principal con- 
siderations: National security, political 
prestige, and economic effects. For the 
United States, national security is un- 
questionably the most important of the 
three. The United States could not have 
built and manned its great merchant 
fleet of the recent war if it had not had 
the background of experience and the 
trained personnel which the peacetime 
operation of its merchant fleet afforded. 
A peacetime marine can never form more 
than a nucleus, however; any future war 
needs will have to be met in much the 
same manner as they have been in the 
past—through new construction and by 
returning laid-up vessels to active serv- 
ice.’ 


Appraisal of Effects 


The prestige factor looms large in 
many discussions of postwar shipping. 
Such phrases as “a United States mer- 
chant marine second to none” and “a 
dominant American position in world 
shipping”’ have become familiar through 
repeated usage, while the “right” of the 
United States to carry half of its own 
foreign trade is often accepted without 
challenge. Although there can be no 
doubt about the popular appeal of such 
statements, they are of little use as guides 
toa sound shipping policy.’ 


'The report on ‘The Use and Disposition of 
Ships and Shipyards at the End of World War 
II” prepared by the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration at the request of 
the Navy Department and the Maritime Com- 
mission recommends that a postwar Ameri- 
can merchant fleet of between 2,985,000 and 
4,135,000 gross tons be maintained in for- 
eign trade. It states that “. . . The require- 
ments of national security are so much 
greater than the requirements of national 
prosperity that economic forces alone will not 
produce either the kind or amount of ship- 
ping... which the country needs for its 
national welfare ... Ships . . . have contrib- 
uted materially to the welfare of the United 
States but ... their contribution to na- 
tional security far outweighs their contribu- 
tion to national prosperity ... The con- 
trolling factor in the determination of the 
characteristics of shipping . . . activities in 
the United States in peacetime as well as in 
wartime is the national security.” The fleet 
of 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 tons suggested in the 
Harvard report may be compared with the 
United States merchant fleet of 2,087,000 tons 
Which was active in foreign trade on June 30, 
1989, and the 40,000,000 tons or more of 
ocean-going shipping which it is estimated 
that the United States will be operating by 
the end of 1945. This last figure, however, 
includes vessels in coastwise trade as well as 
in foreign trade. 


By Joun S. Smiru, International 
Payments Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


This article will be confined to an ap- 
praisal of some of the economic effects 
of United States shipping policy on the 
balances of payments of the United 
States and of foreign countries. The 
subject is one which is frequently dis- 
cussed but often not thoroughly under- 
stood. The difficulty lies chiefly in the 
failure to realize that the net shipping 
receipts or payments shown in the bal- 
ance of payments are not a measure of 
the net amount of foreign exchange 
available to foreign countries threugh 


2A discussion of political prestige as a 
basis for shipping policy may be found in 
the article by William Diebold, Jr., entitled 
“The American Merchant Marine Aftey the 
War,” published by the Council on Foreign 
Relations, in The United States in a Multi- 
National Economy, Jacob Viner and Others, 
1945. The section beginning on p. 105 is 
pertinent. 


their carriage of United States foreign 
trade. The balance on shipping account 
and the data from which it is computed 
are extremely pertinent to the problem, 
but the net amount paid or received does 
not indicate the foreign-exchange stake 
of either foreign or American shipping 
in the carriage of United States foreign 
trade.* 

First of all, it is necessary to under- 
stand what the net shipping entry in 
the balance of payments represents. 
This item is simply the difference be- 
tween what the United States receives 
from foreigners and what it pays to for- 


> These data, some of which are published 
in summary form in the various balance-of- 
payments bulletins of the Department of 
Commerce, are virtually the only compre- 
hensive statistics on the earnings of Ameri- 
can and foreign vessels in the carriage of 
United States merchandise trade. They are 
based largely on data supplied by the United 
States Maritime Commission. Although the 
figures are necessarily estimated, they are 
believed to form a reasonably accurate and 
comparable series going back to the end of 
World War I. 





U. S. Maritime Commission 


Towering vessel—constituting part of a looming question in U. S. economic policy. 
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eigners. International receipts of United 
States vessels arise from their carriage of 
United States merchandise exports, for- 
eign passengers, and inter-foreign-coun- 
try trade, while the United States pays 
foreign vessels for carrying its imports 
and American passengers. In addition, 
United States vessels make payments to 
foreigners for expenses incurred in for- 
eign ports, and foreign vessels make pay- 
ments to the United States for their ex- 
penses in American ports.‘ 

On the basis of figures so computed the 
statement is frequently made that net 
foreign-exchange earnings of foreign 
vessels carrying United States trade 
amounted to less than 1 percent of United 
States exports during the inter-war pe- 
riod. Since the net debit on the interna- 
tional transportation account averaged 
$35,000,000 annually in the period 1919- 
39, and since United States exports av- 
eraged $4,011,000,000 in the same period, 
it is argued that the net earnings of for- 
eign countries from the carriage of 
United States trade was sufficient to pay 
for less than 1 percent of United States 
exports. This argument is based on the 
mistaken idea that the net shipping bal- 
ance would merely disappear (become 
zero) if the United States carried all its 
own trade. The fact is that the debit 
balance would become a credit balance, 
with United States receipts from shipping 
exceeding payments. Not only would 
foreign countries lose a source of income 
from the carriage of United States im- 
ports, but they would also have to make 
additional payments to the United States 
for carrying its own exports (their im- 
ports from the United States), a service 
which they formerly performed in part 
for themselves. Since port expenditures 
are only a portion of gross earnings, the 
decrease in foreign vessel expenses in the 
United States and the increase in Ameri- 
can vessel expenses abroad would only 
partially offset the changes in gross 
freight receipts and payments. 

To measure the full extent of the 
ability of foreign countries to buy United 
States exports based on their earnings 
from shipping (the net foreign exchange 
accruing to foreign countries from the 
carriage of United States foreign trade), 
it is necessary to compute the difference 
between actual net receipts or payments 
of foreign countries and net payments 
to the United States as they would have 
been if American vessels carried all 
United States foreign trade. The actual 
net credits or debits published by the 
Department of Commerce in The United 
States in the World Economy have been 
adjusted for this purpose to exclude 
passenger fares, rail freight, Great 
Lakes freight, and inter-foreign-country 
freight, leaving only the net credits or 
debits on the carriage of United States 
ocean-borne foreign trade. Comparable 
figures have been calculated on the as- 


*The receipts of American vessels carrying 
United States imports are not a balance-of- 
payments item, since in the last analysis they 
represent receipts from American importers, 
who must cover all costs of procuring the 
goods, including transportation. Conversely, 
the freight on United States exports in for- 
eign vessels is paid by foreign importers and 
therefore does not appear in the United 
States balance of payments. 
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$35,000,000 annually in the period 1919_ 
39. The United States had average net 
receipts of $36,000,000, however, op 
United States ocean-borne cargo alone, 
the difference being accounted for mainly 
by the large net earnings of foreign 
vessels on American passenger traffic, 
If the United States had carried all its 
own merchandise trade, its net receipts 
from this source would have been $246. 
000,000 annually on the average. The 
net exchange earned or saved by foreign 
countries as a result of their carriage 
of United States merchandise trade, 
therefore, was $210,000,000, the differ. 
ence between their actual payments to 


sumption that American vessels had 
carried all United States ocean-borne 
foreign commerce during the same pe- 
riod. The results of these computations 
are presented in table 1. 

United States net payments to for- 
eigners on the entire transportation ac- 
count, as previously indicated, averaged 


TABLE 1.—United States Net Balance on 
Transportation Account and Net Foreign 
Exchange Available to Foreigners, 1919- 
1939 

{In millions of dollars] 





Yearly average 


ta Sym- }— ~ the United States and the payments 

bol |1919- 1919- 1922- 1930- 1934- they would have had to make if the 

39 | 21 | 29 | 33 | 38 United States had carried all its own 

— = trade. Thus, on the average over the 
Net mesaiptn or pay. period 1919-39, foreigners were able to 
norms Hp pay for $210,000,000 annually of Unite 
tion of trade be- States goods and services through carry. 
erectile ay mas ing United States merchandise trade, 
eign vessels: Foreigners would have had to go with- 
~-ad ana (A 35 +207 —54 —100 —75 out these United States exports, or have 
ensam-berne car- found other means of paying for them, 

go only (B) | +36 +234) +21) —15) -11 if they had been deprived of this 


Net receipts if Unit- 
ed States had car- 
ried all its foreign 
trade____. (C 
Net foreign exchange 
available to foreign 
countries from 
their participation 
in the carriage of 
United States for- 


exchange. 


som bane ‘akiae eioae ‘aan Importance to Foreigners 
The importance of the net foreign ex- 

change accruing to foreign countries 

from their participation in the carriage 


yen trade ee Ftey | (D2 | 720, 987, 166 341, 153 of United States foreign trade in 1937 as 
States exports (E) |4,011 6,878 4, 695 2, 388 2, 749 compared with the exchange received by 


Net foreign-exchange 
shipping earnings 
of foreigners as a 
percentage of 
United States ex- 
ports (D+E) (F) §.3| 7.8 3.5) 6.9) 5&6 


them from principal United States mer- 
chandise imports inr that year may be 
seen from the following data. Principal 
exports are also given as an indication 
of the amount of United States goods 





Taste 2.—Foreign-Exrchange Receipts and Payments of Norway, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands, Derived from Carriage of United States Merchandise Trade, 1940 


{In millions of dollars} 





| 











Norway Greece Netherlands 
Item | /Assumption Assumption— Assumption— 
Actual Actual 4 Actual PE. 
| 
le II * Ie II > l« ll 
RECEIPTS | | 
! | 
Freight on national exports to United States in | | } | | 
national vessels__-_. | 231 £61 20; &2 0.1 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.5 
Freight between United States and other foreign | | | | 
countries carried in national vessels 138.9 83.5 | | 35.2 18.4 35. 2 | 20. $ 1..nacme 
Expenditures of United States vessels in national | 
ports... ’ 2 3 1.0 3 .6 3 ‘ (e 9 
Expenditures of other foreign vessels carrying . at 
United States-national trade in national ports 2 8 ] (¢) 7 | So 
Total. see 142.1 | 86.1 3.0 | 35.7] 19.1 7| 361) 2.4] 14 
PAYMENTS 
: ‘ | } 
Freight on national] imports from United States | } 
in United States vessels. 6 1.3 3.57 1.1 2.4 9 8.9 
Freight on national imports from United States | } | | | | 
in other foreign vessels : ; 1.6 1 | 1 2.2 9 
Expenditures of national vessels carrying United | | a4 ‘ co 
States-national trade in United States ports...| 1.4 7 1.2 a | a zi 66s a 1.0 
Expenditures of national vessels carrying United | fs | — 
States indirect trade in United States ports |} 45.81] 27.8 11.6 6.1 1.6) 65 
Expenditures of national vessels carrying United ea . ae 
States indirect trade in other foreign ports 45.8 | 27.8 |... |} 11.6 6.1 11.6) 6.5) 
Total_ : moat » | 95.2) 583) 47] 24.6) 148 12] 2.9] 146; 9%9 
Balance___ 4+4.3| —.5| 492/458] 85 
| | 


; \* 46.9 | +27. 8 | 


1.7 |+10.1 
| } 





* That the United States carries one-half of its own exports and imports and that each foreign country suffers a loss 
proportionate to the amount of United States trade it actually carried in 1940. ; ; 

’ That the United States carries one-half of its own exports and imports and that each foreign country does likewise. 

¢ Less than $50,000. 


Note.—The word “national” used in this table refers in the case of every figure to the country shown in the heading 
over that figure. 


— 
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that foreigners might have purchased 
with the exchange available from ship- 
ping. Crude rubber was the only in- 
dividual commodity imported which 
made available to foreign countries more 
exchange than shipping, while the ex- 
change accruing from shipping might 
have been used to purchase at least half 
of all United States exports of any major 
product group except machinery. 


Million 

dollars 
Net foreign exchange accruing to for- 
eign countries from their participa- 
tion in the carriage of United States 


SR NOON ds eardiivniindininaiinmncaal wire: 190 
Imports, total_-.--.-~---- et Bee eae 3,010 
INS CIID es ini sini x Sopra 248 
NN i etisalat chain pagar va abaiose desis sy thao ap arial 166 
IIL cttic pen chia eanerdinsuee catnaitnininaeiests 151 


Paper and manufactures___-_-_- 
Vegetable oils, expressed, and fats_ 112 


SS WN ce eas oo ms sirnn taht Sota msi enna eae anes 107 
Zane, TACUGING OF0...... on nnn cnwon 104 
EE, VOU 6 ances csn en accacsnn cues 3, 299 
Machinery, all classes____._..---_- 479 
Petroleum and products___--.--- 378 
Cotton, unmanufactured__-__--_- 369 
Automobiles, including engines 
and parts_---.- en nite 347 
Iron and steel-mill products_-_--- 300 
Tobacco, unmanufactured-_-_-__-_-_- 135 


Copper and manufactures_ 


No one seriously proposes, of course, 
that American vessels should carry all 
United States foreign trade. The im- 
pairment of the foreign-exchange re- 
ceipts of other countries would be much 
less if, as is sometimes suggested, the 
United States were to carry half of its 
exports and imports. The foregoing 
basis of computation is appropriate, 
however, to demonstrate the total for- 
eign-exchange stake of foreigners in car- 
rying United States foreign trade, and 
to correct the impression that this stake 
was less than 1 percent of United States 
merchandise exports. The figures make 
no allowance for the consequences of a 
vigorous effort on our part to take over 
more of the traffic between foreign coun- 
tries. To the extent that this happened, 
foreign shipping payments to the United 
States would be correspondingly in- 
creased and the ability of foreign coun- 
tries to buy our exports correspondingly 
curtailed. 


Crucial Significance 


The foreign exchange accruing to for- 
eign countries as a group from the car- 
riage of United States foreign trade gives 
no indication, however, of the crucial 
importance of this source of exchange 
to individual foreign countries, notably 
the United Kingdom, Norway, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Shipping plays a key role in the econ- 
omies of these countries, which have long 
specialized in this type of service. The 
impairment in the foreign-exchange po- 
Sition of foreign countries that would 
result from a decreased use by the 
United States of foreign shipping serv- 
ices would fall with special severity on 
these few countries. Moreover, most of 
the countries which would suffer the 
greatest losses happen also to be facing 
grave balance-of-payments problems 
already. 

Norway provides a good illustration of 
the importance to an individual foreign 
country of services rendered in the car- 
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Norwegian official photo 


Vessel of a nation to which shipping is exceedingly important—Norway. This is one of the new 


Norwegian freight and passenger ships. 


riage of United States foreign trade. 
For this purpose, the analysis mtist be 
based on 1940, the only year for which 
adequate data are available on the car- 
riage of United States foreign trade by 
flag of carrier and by trade routes. In 
that year, out of total United States 
water-borne foreign commerce of 94,- 
281,000 tons, both exports and imports, 
Norwegian-flag vessels carried 13,206,000 
tons. Only 441,000 tons of the total for 
Norwegian-flag vessels constituted direct 
trade between the United States and 
Norway. The remainder, 12,765,000 tons, 
represented United States exports to or 
imports from third countries carried in 
Norwegian bottoms, commonly referred 
to from the shipping standpoint as “in- 
direct trade.” 

This indirect trade was by far the most 
important element in Norway’s gross 
foreign-exchange receipts from the car- 
riage of United States foreign trade in 
1940, accounting for $139,000,000 out of 
a total of $142,000,000.° Port expendi- 
tures and related outlays by Norwegian 
vessels engaged in this indirect trade 
likewise constituted the only expense 
item in Norwegian shipping accounts so 
far as the carriage of trade between the 
United States and other countries is con- 
cerned. These expenditures may be esti- 
mated at roughly two-thirds of gross re- 
ceipts, or $92,000,000 in 1940. The net 


*’ The total does not include freight receipts 
by Norwegian vessels from the carriage of 
Norway’s own imports from the United 
States, which must be regarded as domestic 
transactions from the standpoint of Norway, 
the shipping costs being borne directly or 
indirectly by the Norwegian importer. 


foreign exchange available to Norway 
from the carriage of United States trade 
with third countries may thus be placed 
at $47,000,000 in that year. 

How would Norway’s foreign-exchange 
position have been affected in 1940 if 
the United States had at that time car- 
ried out a vigorous policy of subsidization 
and protection aimed at reducing the 
participation of foreign shipping in the 
carriage of United States foreign trade? 
This question may be examined under 
two alternative assumptions. The first 
is that the United States carried one- 
half of its own exports and imports, and 
that each foreign country suffered a loss 
proportionate to the amount of United 
States trade it had previously carried. 
Under these conditions, Norway’s gross 
freight earnings on United States trade 
with third countries would have been 
reduced to about $84,000,000. The off- 
setting port expenditures would have 
been cut to $56,000,000. Norway’s net 
foreign-exchange receipts from _ this 
source (United States “indirect trade” 
only) would have been $29,000,000, a loss 
of $18,000,000 as compared with actual 
receipts in 1940. 

So far as economic considerations are 
concerned, every foreign country has as 
much right to insist on carrying one-half 
of its own foreign trade as the United 
States has. This would mean that the 
carriage of world trade would be shared 
equally, but at greatly increased costs, 
by the merchant fleets of the exporting 
and importing countries, and that the 
indirect carrying trade would disappear. 
Under such conditions (assumption I) 
the resulting impairment in Norway’s 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Brazil Nuts Again?— 


They've Been “Among the Missing” During the Exigent Period of War 
But the Conflict’s End May Start Them Moving Once More to Our Shores 


OR SOME YEARS prior to World 

War II, the Brazil nut vied with the 
cashew as the most popular foreign nut 
imported into the United States, but it 
has been conspicuous by its absence dur- 
ing the past few years. It was taken off 
the market during the last half of 1942 
to make labor and other facilities avail- 
able for the Brazilian rubber-production 
program, essential to the war effort. 
Now that the war is over these nuts may 
again appear on the United States mar- 
ket, but their return will depend on 
whether the available labor in the Ama- 
zon Valley continues to concentrate on 
the gathering of wild rubber. 

Brazil-nut trees are indigenous to the 
Ama2on Valley, and attempts to produce 
the nuts commercially in other parts of 
the world have been unsuccessful. The 
Amazon Valley extends from southern 
Venezuela south to the Beni Highland in 
northeastern Bolivia and northwestern 
Mato Grosso, in Brazil, while its western 
limit is eastern Colombia and Peru near 
the Brazilian and Bolivian borders. 

The Brazilian part of the Valley cov- 
ers more than 1,288,000 square miles, or 
approximately 39 percent of the area of 
Brazil, and comprises Acre Territory, the 
State of Amazonas, Para, and Mato 
Grosso. About 1,000,000 miles of this 
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By Autce J. Mutten, /ndustrial Proj- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


region is wooded area, most of it dense 
tropical jungle, the natural habitat of 
the Brazil-nut tree. 

The Dutch are reported to have been 
the first foreigners to become interested 
in the Brazil nut. In 1633 Dutch traders 
sent “wild oil fruits,”’ which are thought 
to have been Brazil nuts, back to the 
Netherlands. 


How They Grow 


Though known as “castanha do Para,” 
or Para chestnut, in the Brazilian trade, 
the Brazil nut is not even a distant cousin 
of the chestnut group. The trees grow 
wild in scattered stands of six or more, 
sometimes forming small-sized groves. 
They are among the largest trees in the 
Amazon Valley and grow to a height of 
75 to 150 feet, towering over the sur- 
rounding jungle. 

From 12 to 20 nuts are inclosed in 
large pods, measuring from 4 to 6 inches 
in diameter. Kernels of the nuts contain 
from 65 to 70 percent oil, of a pale yellow 
color. Production of oil, however, is 
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The trees that bear Brazil nuts—‘castanhas do Para.” 


small. The food value of the Brazil nut 
is high; only 14 grams are required to 
produce 100 calories of fooc energy. 


Gathering the Nuts 


Because of the immense size of the 
tree and the pod, the pods are never 
gathered by ascending the tree. They 
remain on the tree until the wind loosens 
them and they fall to the ground. 

The castanheiro, or nut gatherer, lives 
on the outskirts of the jungle with his 
family, and makes a living from the sale 
of the nuts and other jungle products. 
Migratory workers from northeastern 
Brazil also follow the. Brazil-nut and 
rubber harvests. 

Harvesting of Brazil nuts begins in late 
November and continues until June, 
The nut gatherers pick up the pods from 
the ground, which is a comparatively 
simple job. However, the opening of the 
pods, which are very hard, is rather diffi- 
cult. This is done with a sharp knife 
and calls for considerable dexterity. 

Nut gatherers do not work under the 
trees on windy or rainy days, as there is 
danger of their being hit by the falling 
pods which weigh from 2 to 4 pounds. 
Bad-weather days are usually reserved 
for opening the pods, washing the nuts, 
and putting them in baskets, to be de- 
livered to the local trading post, where 
they are sold in lots of approximately 1 
hectoliter (112 pounds). 

Foreign Agricultural Report No. 4, 
January 1942, “The Amazon Basin 
Brazil-Nut Industry,” by Walter R. 
Schreiber, Commodity Specialist, of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, contains a detailed description 
of the Brazil-nut industry during prewar 
days. This publication can be secured 
free of charge from the Office of Foreign 
Agriculture Relations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Marketed at Two Ports 


Most of the Brazil nuts entering com- 
mercial channels originate in Amazonas 
and Para, with smaller amounts from 
Acre Territory. Production in Bolivia, 
Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, and Mato 
Grosso, Brazil is negligible. Nuts from 
these areas usually go to market by way 
of the Brazilian States of Amazonas or 
Para. 

This region depends almost entirely on 
water transportation for freight move- 
ments, and practically all exports are 
shipped from Belem, the capital of Para, 
near the mouth of the Amazon River, 
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Handling great heaps of Brazil nuts. 


and the port of Manaus, the capital of 
Amazonas, situated on the river. 


Restrictions Imposed 


After Pearl Harbor and the United 
States’ entry into the war, an agreement 
was entered into by the United States 
and other Allied countries and Brazil by 
which the exportation of Brazil nuts was 
prohibited to Canada, the United King- 
dom, and the United States during the 
war years, to protect rubber-production 
plans under development in the Amazon 
Valley. This agreement was signed 
October 3, 1942, and during 1943, 1944, 
and the first part of 1945 the gathering 
of Brazil nuts was greatly reduced. 


Statistics of Output 


Official production figures on Brazil 
nuts are not available. However, as 
practically all the nuts are exported 
from the ports of Belem and Manus, 
entries into these ports indicate produc- 
tion. Only a small amount of the Brazil 
nuts produced in the Amazon Valley are 
consumed in the producing regions. 

Most of the Brazil nuts produced in 
the State of Amazonas are exported 
through the port of Manaus. Entries 
through that port in the years 1941 to 
1944, and the first 5 months of 1945, were 
as follows: 


Annual Entries of Brazil Nuts at the Port 
of Manaus, State of Amazonas 


[In short tons} 





First 5 
Place of origin 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 months 
1945 
UNSHELLED 
State of Amazonas__/10,022 9,848) 1,688) 1,872 584 
Mato Grosso _ M1 75 - a en 
Federal Territory of 
Acre 341 443 
Total __- 10, 364 10, 367) 1,688 1,872 584 





Entries of Brazil nuts at the port of 
Belem for the years 1939 through 1944, 
and the first 5 months of 1945, were as 
follows: 


innual Entries of Brazil Nuts at the Port 
of Belem, Para, Braxil 


{In short tons] ° 





Place of origin 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
UNSHELLED 

21, 195/14, 604/10, 596) 7, 435 
| 2,478] 4,621] 2,611) 4, 757 


State of Para 
Federal Territory of Acre 


State of Amazonas 862) 1, 07% 543) 2, 142 
State of Mato Grosso : 74 472 358; 162 
Bolivia 2,844 1,094 346 96 
Peru 322 61 
Total unshelled 27, 775 21, 930)14, 454/14, 592 
SHELLED 
Federal Territory of Acre | 453 460 942 9 
Bolivia 1,475) 1,997) 2, 461 541 
Total shelled 1,928) 2,457) 3,403 550 


Grand Total_. 29, 703 24, 387/17, 857/15, 142 








First 
_ P 5 
lace y 04: q | , 
Plage of origin 1943 1944 | months 
| 1945 
— \_ — 
UNSHELLED } 
State of Para | 1,610} 1,529 458 
Federal Territory of Acre | 56 i 
State of Amazonas. ee 4 714 305 | 142 
Total unshelled 3 3, 380 | 1,841 600 
SHELLED | | 
Federal Territory of Acre 120 | 
Total shelled 120 
Grand Total......._....| 3,500 | 1,841 | 600 


| 





Source: Principal brokers of Brazil nuts in Belem con- 
sular territory. Converted from hectoliters of 112 pounds 
to short tons. 


Course of Export Trade 


Export statistics on Brazil nuts are not 
available prior to 1890, and from 1890 
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to 1929, countries of destination are not 
given. Commencing with 1930, the only 
destinations shown are the United States, 
Europe, and “South” (southern Brazil 
and Argentine ports). In 1933 exports 
totaled 35,048 short tons, of which 8,580 
tons went to the United States and 
26,468 tons to Europe. 

Prior to the war, Great Britain and 
Germany were both large European buy- 
ers, with the British taking the larger 
quantity. British buyers were usually the 
first to enter the market, starting late in 
December and purchasing in large 
amounts until February, then slacken- 
ing off. Americans contracted for most 
of their purchases from March to June. 

Practically all Brazil nuts are exported 
through the ports of Manaus and Belem. 
Exports from these two ports in the years 
1939 through 1944, and the first 5 months 
of 1945, are shown in the following table: 


Exports of Brazil Nuts 


[Unit: Short tons] 





| | 
Item 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 


From MANAUS 


State of Amazonas ..| 11, 756) 18,374) 9,007| 7,489 
In transit from— } 

Acre Territory | 33) 269 

Bolivia ; } 280 





Total 1, 756} 18, 374) 9, +20 3.008 
| 


FroM BELEM 


State of Para: | | 
Unshelled ___-- : 12,689) 5,411) 3,027} 2,450 











Shelled 7 --| 4,7 13) 5, 564) 3, 973) 2. Att 
[17 7, 402 10, 975 7, 000) 4, 894 

In transit from— 
Acre Territory | 175] 129} aa3i____-- 
Bolivia tf 453) 725| 1,128) 14 
Total ! ne 18, _ 1, 829) 8, 471 4, “4,908 
First 5 
Item 1943 | 1944 months 


| 
| 

| 1945 
| 


ws 
State of Amazonas 


FrRoM MANAUS a 
| 
Total nt a | 








FrRoM BELEM 


| | 
State of Para: | | 
845] 890) 50 








Unshelled iaececaall 
Shelled____- ed 708| 214) (101 
| 1,553} 1, 104) 151 
Tete t,-..ccaiccc.cca.) L480 Lee oe 





1 Exports to foreign countries only; does not include 
nuts sold to other Brazilian States. 


As may be noted from the foregoing 
table, exports in 1943, 1944 and the first 
5 months of 1945 have been small from 
the principal producing States of Ama- 
zonas and Para, and exports from the 
Territory of Acre and Bolivia ceased after 
1942. 

Before World War II the Brazil-nut 
industry was encouraging the exporta- 
tion of shelled nuts, rather than un- 
shelled. Practically all shelling of Brazil 
nuts is now done domestically, although 
prior to 1926 the nuts were exported in 
the shell and shelling was done in the 
United States, Germany, and Great 
Britain. 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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ree China’s Wartime 
Foreign-T rade Controls 


With Special Reference to Trade Between China and the United States 


RIOR TO THE WAR China did not 
impose the strict trade controls that 
a number of other countries applied to 
prohibit the importation or exportation 
of certain products. Nor did it attempt 
to establish quotas for designated com- 
modiites, or to dominate trade less di- 
rectly—but often as effectively—through 
exchange control. Trade was harassed 
at times by diverse and uncertain sur- 
taxes and transit dues; but the tariff 
and related taxes, as described in an ear- 
lier article,’ were the chief trade barriers, 
and these were used less as instruments 
of economic policy than as sources of 
revenue for both central and local gov- 
ernments. Of China it was not possible 
to say, as it was of many countries, that 
tariffs had become of minor importance 
among a catalog of more onerous controls 
imposed upon trade by the commercial 
policy of the Government. 

The concept of a government tax or 
trade-control system aimed at a definite 
social policy, such as is exemplified in 
the development of trade and exchange 
controls in Germany and Japan, is in fact 
alien to China, where such laws have been 
molded by past custom, by the need for 
revenue, or, at times, by expediency, but 
hardly ever by a pervasive tax or trade 
policy. Trade in tung oil may be cited 
as an exampie. This oil was marketed 
in former times without restriction. 
Tung oil might bear production and 
transaction taxes at the place of produc- 
tion; it might also be called upon to bear 
a stamp tax, or a tax for promotion of 
education, highway upkeep, trade pro- 
tection, and other taxes in areas con- 
trolled by war lords; and additionally 
there were export duties, flood and relief 
surtaxes, port charges, export inspection 
fees, and other payments at the ports. 
But no governmental policy aimed at 
channeling the trade in a definite pat- 
tern—nor were the merchants hampered 
by such a policy in their efforts to de- 
velop the trade in those directions which 
promised the greatest return.’ The diffi- 


1“China’s Tariff System,” ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, February 3, 1945. See also 
“China’s Tariff System, A Supplement and 
Correction,” FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
July 14, 1945. 

2It is not intended to imply that govern- 
mental policy in China was one of laissez- 
faire, any more than one of state control. 
Conditions in China, quite different from 
those in Western countries, can hardly be 
defined in such terms. 


By Cuarves N. Hennino, Far East- 
ern Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


culties encountered, aside from those pe- 
culiar to this commodity, arose chiefly 
from lack of standardization, lack of in- 
spection, uncertain weights and meas- 
ures, and similar results of the absence 
of organization and unification.’ 
Wartime, which naturally might have 
been expected to result in the evolution 
of a pattern of trade control, brought, 
however, shifts in conditions that necessi- 
tated modifications of policy to meet 
changing needs. Imposition upon China 
by Japan of one of the tightest blockades 
of modern times made necessary the re- 
laxation of trade-control measures 
adopted earlier. From the time of the 
closing of the Burma Road in early 1942 
to the reopening of the Ledo-Burma or 
Stilwell Road in January 1945, Free 
China’s only connections with the United 
Nations were by air transport over the 
“hump,” by caravan routes via Tibet, or 
by the long, long trails across the arid 
Northwest, especially from Lanchow via 
Sinkiang Province to the Soviet Union. 
With such a blockade, and with occupa- 
tion of China’s chief ports and prewar 
industrial areas by the Japanese, com- 
modity shortages in Free China became 
increasingly severe. A chief aim of re- 
cent trade policy, therefore, was the en- 
couragement of imports of essential 
products from all possible sources. 


Import Controls 


Like other countries in wartime, China 
adopted regulations to prohibit trading 
with the enemy, and to curtail the im- 
port of luxuries and nonessentials from 
all sources. Prohibition of trading with 
the enemy was contained in regulations 
of October 27, 1938, which banned the 


‘Establishment of industrial standards and 
the standardization of weights and measures 
are of great importance to China’s postwar 
trade, for even today, as in former times, 
units of measurement in China vary from 
place to place and even from merchant to 
merchant. The Chinese Standards Commis- 
sion, reorganized in September 1943, and the 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, both under 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs, are at work 
on these problems and are receiving technical 
assistance from the United States. 


importation of “enemy goods,” and their 
transportation or sale within Free China, 
The term “enemy goods” was defined to 
include goods coming from the enemy, 
its colonies, or its mandated territories; 
goods from factories and shops under 
enemy management or ownership in 
other territory; and goods from facto- 
ries and shops forcibly taken over, con- 
trolled, or utilized by the enemy. Addi- 
tional regulations prohibited export to 
the same areas of “any native mate- 
rials or goods which could augment the 
enemy’s strength.” Thus it was in- 
tended effectively to sever trade between 
Free China on the one hand and Japan 
and Occupied China on the other. 

Somewhat later (July 1, 1939), the im- 
port of a long list of “luxury” and non- 
essential goods, under 168 tariff items, 
was prohibited except with special per- 
mits. Although provision was made for 
special permission for’ importation of 
goods for use by the Government to ad- 
just prices, and of goods needed by Gov- 
ernment agencies, private organizations, 
and individuals for industrial, scientific, 
medical, or other special uses, the aim 
was the drastic restriction of importa- 
tion of the listed commodities. Provi- 
sion was almost immediately made, 
however, for the importation for sale, 
under special permit, of three commodi- 
ties greatly needed in Free China—gas- 
oline, Kerosene, and sugar. 


China's Sea Outlets Closed 


A major factor in the development of 
wartime trade controls was the blockade 
of China’s ports by Japan, and the re- 
sultant acute need of imports. When 
Japan’s penetration into French Indo- 
china in the summer of 1940 closed 
China’s sea outlet via that colony, the 
shortage of commodities in Free China 
caused by Japan’s blockade began to be 
acute. Some modification in the control 
of imports became inevitable, and in 
September 1940, the Ministry of Finance 
announced that importation of goods in 
17 categories, some of which (especially 
gasoline) had previously been included 
in the list of prohibited imports, was to 
be encouraged. At the end of 1940 it was 
announced that certificates of origin 
would no longer be required for these 
goods, which were to be freely imported 
regardless of origin, and in 1941 further 
additions were made to the list. 
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A New Policy 


Pearl Harbor and the entry of the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth into the war against Japan 
prought to China a still more rigid block- 
ade, and the succession of defeats to its 
Allies which followed could not fail to be 
disheartening. New trade-control regu- 
lations promulgated on May 11, 1942, in- 
augurated, therefore, a new policy.' 
Taking the place of the list of prohibited 
luxury imports and of the rules forbid- 
ding “trading with the enemy,” the new 
regulations were designed to recognize 
and regulate the importation of essential 
commodities from the enemy-occupied 
Chinese areas as well as from foreign 
countries. “Import” and “export” were 
defined both in terms of national boun- 
daries and in terms of the blockade lines 
established between Free China and the 
occupied areas. Together with articles 
ordinarily excluded from trade, a few 
commodities under 14 tariff items were 
designated as contraband. Some of these 
of course were such typically Japanese 
products as “sake,” “tatami’ (Japanese 
mats), and Satsuma-ware.’ 

Importation of some items on the 
former (1939) list of nonessentials con- 
tinued to be prohibited except with spe- 
cial permission from the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, but the list was substantially 
shorter, containing commodities under 
only 60 tariff items instead of 168. As 
stated in the regulations, “import and 
export goods not enumerated,” could be 
freely transported and sold by mer- 
chants, and these included many goods 
previously restricted. Under the new 
rules, commodities freely to be imported 
from foreign countries or occupied areas 
included woolen and silk goods; many 
marine products; such foodstuffs as 
canned goods, fruits, eggs, honey, jams, 
jellies, macaroni, dried meats, tea, nuts, 
potatoes, sugar and others; various kinds 
of paper; leather manufactures; mats; 
woodware; chinaware; enameled iron- 
ware; glass and glassware; and tiles. 

With respect to exports, many com- 
modities regarded as of peculiar value to 
the Japanese, and of equal importance 
to China, were designated as contraband, 
and their export was prohibited. They 
included silver; copper coins; military 


‘It was not, of course, entirely new—for 
the removal, at the end of 1940, of the re- 
quirement of certificates of origin for a 
humber of products suggests that the short- 
age of commodities was already so severe as 
to create a need for imports, even of goods 
manufactured in mills controlled by the 
Japanese. 

‘In form, China’s import regulations at 
this time established three groups of spe- 
cially regulated commodities: (1) Arms, ex- 
plosives, narcotics, and similar special goods, 
importation of which was permitted only 
under fhe authority of permits issued by the 
Government agency or bureau controlling the 
particular commodity involved; (2) luxuries 
and nonessentials which could be imported 
only with special permission from the Minis- 
try of Finance; and (3) goods of which im- 
portation was entirely prohibited, including 
articles normally excluded from trade (such 
as forgeries, sword-canes, handcuffs, and ob- 
scene literature) and the goods referred to 
above. This form was retained in succeeding 
revisions of the wartime trade-control regu- 
lations. 
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supplies; machinery, tools, and instru- 
ments; electrical, communication, and 
transport equipment; aviation materials; 
cement; rice; wheat and wheat flour; 
legumes; other cereals; bean cake; alco- 
hol and glycerine; cotton and cotton 
manufactures; live and slaughtered ani- 
mals; and certain other items. Expor- 
tation of some products, including salt, 
sugar, matches, oils and seeds, vegetable 
fibers, hairs and feathers, and skins was 
permitted only with special Government 
authorization. Tung oil, controlled by 
Government agencies, could be exported 
with special permission of the controlling 
authority.° 


Luxury Imports Banned 


New regulations of October 14, 1944, 
substantially lengthened the list of 
banned imports. Luxuries such as laces, 
embroidered goods, rayon goods, alco- 
holic beverages, cosmetics, toys, and 
others were transferred to the contra- 
band list. To the small list still importa- 
ble under special permission were added 
a number of Western-style commodities, 
especially foreign clothing and accesso- 
ries. As with the 1939 regulations, these 
rules were reinforced by provisions for 
confiscation of prohibited imported goods 
which continued to be sold, after a speci- 
fied time, in the interior. 

In summary: A list of luxury and non- 
essential goods, to be imported only with 
special permission and for special use, 
was established in 1939. In 1942 this list 
was substantially shortened; trade with 
Occupied China was specifically erecog- 
nized in the trade-control regulations; 


®In form the export regulations made pro- 
vision for (1) goods especially controlled, 
and (2) goods the export of which was 
prohibited. The former group was further 
subdivided into (a) Government monopoly 
products, (b) goods subject to exchange con- 
trol, (c) goods subject to foreign-exchange 
control and requiring special permission for 
export, (d@) goods exportable only with special 
permission (such as salt), and (e) goods sub- 
ject to foreign-exchange control and requir- 
ing special permission from the controlling 
agency for export. This form was retained 
in subsequent revisions. 





“Over the hump” to China. 
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and a few products (notably of Japanese 
origin) were placed on a contraband list. 
Finally, in 1944 many of the luxury items 
were transferred to the contraband list, 
and to those remaining on the special 
permit list were added a few Western- 
style commodities. The special permit 
was in most cases not required if the 
goods were produced in Occupied China. 

Other measures taken somewhat 
earlier by the Chinese Government left 
no doubt of its desire to encourage im- 
ports of essential commodities from the 
occupied areas, even though luxury im- 
ports were prohibited. Commercial and 
Government imports from those areas 
received a discount on railway freight 
rates, and the requirements for regis- 
tration and inspection of the goods were 
lowered. 


Difficulties of Enforcement 


Trade between Free and Occupied 
China has had both advantages and dis- 
advantages. Imports from the occupied 
areas obviously have helped to relieve 
the shortage of commodities in Free 
China, and have operated to decrease the 
volume of supplies available to the Jap- 
anese. Yet these imports had to be paid 
for by exports, and the existence of legal 
trade between these areas made the en- 
forcement of a prohibited list of imports 
more difficult. Likewise it opened chan- 
nels for the export to Occupied China of 
those commodities which it was desired 
to keep from the hands of the enemy. 
Even exports of strategic commodities, 
such as tung oil, have been difficult to re- 
strict when other goods moved freely, 
and it has been argued that exports were 
necessary because otherwise Free China 
would have been unable to obtain ur- 
gently required imports of cotton cloth 
and other consumers’ goods. 


Trade-Control Agencies 


Two ministries of the Executive Yuan 
of the Chinese Government—the Minis- 
try of Economic Affairs and the Ministry 
of Finance—were concerned, in some 
cases jointly, with enforcement of most 
of the wartime foreign-trade controls. 


Scr g 


Signal Corps photo 
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Trade of the United States with China 
[In thousands of U. S. dollars] 
EXPORTS TO CHINA (INCLUDING LEND-LEASE) 
Commodity category 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Vegetable food products ! 883 S41 1, 387 5,917 5, 031 6, 064 3 
Vegetable products, inedible 2 7, 157 7, 413 6, 891 9, 302 7, SAS 142 1, 626 
Textile fibers and manufactures 1, 369 924 2, 241 12, 879 &, 802 23 47 
Nonmetallic minerals 4, 543 6, 027 1,712 4, 463 5, 480 486 122 
Metals and manufactures 9,179 | 12, 284 2, 457 15, 025 9,101 6, 351 1, 259 
Machinery and vehicles 12,326 10,587 | 13,018 16,341 | 35, 581 34, 950 38, $70 
Chemicals and related products 3, 404 3, 899 1, 578 5, 456 5, 548 546 465 
Other products * 7, 835 7, 570 », 180 8,843 15, 799 7, 927 9, 215 

Total 46,696 49,545 34,464 55,460 77,340 | 94,013 | 79,611 | 50,425 51, 704 

IMPORTS FROM CHINA 

Animals and products, inedible_- 19, 830 | 27,138 | 10,614 | 13,786 | 19,405 | 22,611 3, 669 1, 146 1, 798 
Vegetable products, inedibie ? 21,012 | 21,872 | 12,435 | 12,120 | 20,826 | 11,3583 2, 307 29 &3 
Textile fibers and manufactures 21,314 | 29,605 | 14,862 | 23,160 | 33,221 | 27,952 2, 384 765 396 
Metals and manufactures 2, 755 7, 866 2, 633 4.156 5,777 | 11, 798 8,472 10, 594 9, 044 
Other products 8,643 | 12,947 | 6,705 7,119 | 8,271 | 10,182 1, 667 200 113 

Total. 73,644 | 99,428 | 47,249 | 60,341 | 87,494 83,896 | 18,499 | 12,734 11, 434 





1 Including beverages. 
2 Does not include fibers and wood. 
3 Include munitions. 


Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce; 1942, 1943, and 1944 


figures are subject to further revision. 


The table does not include trade with Hong Kong or with the Kwantung Leased 


Territory (Dairen and Port Arthur)—thereby excluding most shipments to and from Manchuria, which since 1932 have 


gone through Dairen, or via Japan. 


Military and Non-Military Exports from the United States to China 


{In thousands of U. 8. dollars} 





| 
~ Item 1938 | 
a aa Oe —— —_ 
Total United States domestic exports to | 
China ; shame ; 34, 464 
Total military items 9, 034 
Total non-military items 25, 430 


| 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 

55, 460 77, 340 94, 013 79, 611 50, 425 51, 704 
1, 652 13, 045 14, 902 56, 708 33, O15 36, 150 

53, 808 64, 295 79, 111 22, 903 17, 410 15, 554 





Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census, 


1944 figures are subject to further revision. 


The regulations prohibiting trading with 
the enemy were promulgated by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, and this 
Ministry has acted with the Ministry 
of Finance in revising other rules. Its 
subsidiary, the National Resources Com- 
mission, was in charge of the export of 
strategic minerals. Most of the work 
of controlling and handling wartime for- 
eign trade, however, was in the hands of 
subsidiary organs of the Ministry of 
Finance. 


Foreign Trade Comm ission 


First established in Nanking as the 
Foreign Trade Adjustment Administra- 
tion (under the Military Affairs Com- 
mission) in the middle of October, 1937, 
the Foreign Trade Comimission was, 4 
months later, brought under the Minis- 
try of Finance, combined with the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Trade, and given its 
present name. Objectives of the For- 
eign Trade Adjustment Administration 
had included provision of financial aid 
and transport facilities for Chinese ex- 
porters who had encountered difficulties 
because of the war, and other temporary 
trade-adjustment measures. 

Later, these gave way to broader 
functions which the Foreign Trade Com- 
mission undertook. They included col- 
lection and purchase of exportable 
agricultural products; delivery of com- 
modities to the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union in ful- 
fillment of barter and trade agreements; 


United States Department of Commerce; 1942, 1943, and 


purchase of war supplies as an agent of 
the Chinese Government: and enforce- 
ment of trade controls. 


Export Monopolies 


The volume of China’s foreign trade 
naturally was small during the war be- 
cause of the difficulties of transportation, 
and other factors attendant upon war- 
time disruption. Volume of commercial 
exports was further lessened by the han- 
dling of China’s major export items as 
Government export monopolies.’ In 1936 
four commodities, raw silk, tung oil, tea, 
and bristles, together accounted for one- 
fourth of the total value ($211,237,000 in 
United States currency)* of China’s ex- 


* This should not be interpreted to mean 
complete exclusion of private selling, for 
some exports were made by private firms, 
with permission from the Government 
agency. 

*’ Converted from Chinese statistics, in Chi- 
nese National Dollars, or yuan, at the 1936 
average exchange rate of $0.29751 per yuan. 
There is a substantial difference between sta- 
tistics of the Chinese Maritime Customs and 
apposite figures of the United States. For 
example, China’s exports to the United States 
in 1936, on the former basis, amounted to 
$55,685,000, whereas United States imports 
from China in that year, on the latter basis, 
amounted to $73,644,000. This phenomenon 
is, of course, always or almost always found 
in such comparisons. There are many rea- 
sons for such a divergence, including the 
time-lag between shipment and delivery as 
well as different bases of valuation. But 
caution against intermingling these figures 
may be suggested. 
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ports. All four of these were handled by 
a Government agency, the Foo Shing 
Trading Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Foreign Trade Commission. 

Tung oil, bristles, tea, and certain min- 
eral products were placed under govern- 
mental control in 1939—the minera] 
products to be handled by the Nationa] 
Resources Commission, the others by the 
Foreign Trade Commission. 

In October 1940 the Ministry of Fi- 
nance passed regulations which centra]- 
ized the purchase and shipment of tung 
oil in the Foreign Trade Commission’s 
subsidiary, the Foo Shing Trading Cor- 
poration. The regulations made this cor- 
poration the sole agent of the Govern- 
ment for collection and export of tung 
oil, and those engaged in the tung-oj] 
trade were required to register with the 
Foreign Trade Commission and secure q 
transit permit for shipment of their tung 
oil to the Commission or its agent. 

Foo Shing Corporation’s scope was 
broadened in 1942 by inclusion of the 
Foo Hua Trading Corporation, which 
dealt in bristles, raw silk, wool, hides and 
skins, and other products, and early in 
1945 by transfer to it of the work of the 
China National Tea Corporation. The 
latter had been a subsidiary of the For- 
eign Trade Commission since 1940, and 
had acted as the sole purchaser of tea 
for export. Thus the Foo Shing Corpo- 
ration came to have charge of all those 
commodities which are designated in the 
trade-control regulations as Govern- 
ment-controlled exports,” with the ex- 
ception of minerals. 

Export of certain of China’s important 
strategic minerals—tungsten, tin, mer- 
cury, bismuth, antimony, and molyb- 
denum—was entrusted to the National 
Resources Commission under the Minis- 
try of Economic Affairs. Originally or- 
ganized in November 1932, under the title 
National Defense Planning Commission, 
it was renamed in 1935, and in 1938 was 
transferred to the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. Entering the fields of manufac- 
turing, mining, and electric power, the 
Commission operates metallurgical 
works, machine shops, electrical equip- 
ment and chemical plants, electric-power 
plants in most important cities of the 
interior (except Chungking and Cheng- 
tu), and mines. With respect to export 
minerals, the Commission purchases, 
sorts, concentrates, and refines ores, and 
has developed mines under its own con- 
trol to increase production. 


Foreign-Exchange Control 


Foreign-exchange control was not of 
great importance in China’s wartime 
foreign-trade regulations. It was never 
used, as in Japan, as an instrument for 
the restriction of particular imports. 
This was done directly by means of pro- 
hibited lists. Exports also were directly 
prohibited in the case of those which 
were of special value to Free China, or 
were considered to be of strategic value 


®*That is, exports handled exclusively or 
chiefly by Government agencies. Recent reg- 
ulations provided for export by private trad- 
ers of some of these commodities, so that 
they are not absolute Government monopo- 
lies. 
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to the enemy. Nor was it possible for 
foreign-exchange control to maintain 
the exchange value of China’s currency. 

A few commodities, however, were 
subject to foreign-exchange control, the 
chief purpose of which was to require the 
surrender to the Government of the for- 
eign-exchange proceeds of such exports.” 
In order to increase imports of essential 
commodities, regulations of October 16, 
1944, issued by the Commission for the 
Control of Foreign Exchange Assets, pro- 
vided that foreign exchange derived from 
exports did not necessarily have to be 
surrendered to the Chinese Government 
but could be utilized by the exporter to 
finance imports. The exchange was to 
be turned over to the Foo Shing Trading 
Corporation, the Central Trust of China, 
or the Universal Trading Corporation, 
which were instructed to deposit it in 
the Central Bank of China until it was 
used for purchases of approved imports. 
The time limit allowed was 1 year, with 
extension possible. 

In January 1945, supplementary reg- 
ulations set forth the procedures to be 
followed. It was stipulated that all for- 
eign exchange realized from exports was 
to be utilized for the purchase of im- 
ports, or surrendered to the Government. 
The former practice of granting 20 or 
30 percent of the proceeds to exporters 
for trading expenses was abolished. 
Unless shipment was made in the name 
of the Foo Shing Trading Corporation 
(or, until its abolition, in the name of 
the China National Tea Corporation), a 
guaranty was required for surrender of 
the exchange derived from exports. 


Free China’s Recent Trade 


Free China’s wartime trade is to be 
viewed correctly only as divided into two 
parts: Trade with the occupied areas of 
China (and thus indirectly with some 
other areas occupied by Japan), and the 
trade which was possible with foreign 
countries. 

Trade in the first category, legalized 
from 1942 (or even earlier from a de 
facto viewpoint), probably constituted 
the greater part of Free China’s wartime 
imports and exports. As previously in- 
dicated, effort was made to establish 
blockade lines, to prohibit transport of 
certain commodities through those lines, 
and to collect import and export duties 
on goods which were permitted move- 
ment. 

That the volume of trade with foreign 
countries should be very small is what 
would naturally be anticipated from the 
very limited capacity of the routes to 
China which were open. Figures for the 
value of exports from the United States 
(eading country in China’s prewar 
trade) to China, as given on page 10, may 
therefore seem surprisingly large. 


1 Foreign-exchange control now applies to 
eggs and egg products, horsehair and human 
hair, wax and a number of oils, peanuts, and 
certain other commodities. Additionally, 
the following products are subject to ex- 
change control and also to the requirement 
of special permission for export: Intestines; 
hides, skins, and leather; cocoons and silk 
textiles; goats’ hair and camels’ wool; vege- 
table tallow, peanut oil, feathers, nutgalls, 
musk, camphor, and certain others. 
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Some of the transport of goods into and out of wartime China has been exceedingly primitive. 


It is true of course that exports to 
China through regular commercial chan- 
nels were small, military items account- 
ing for two-thirds of the value of ex- 
ports in the period 1942 to 1944. It is 
also true that imports from China de- 
clined greatly in 1943 and 1944 and 
consisted almost entirely of certain 
strategic metals and other products. In 
1943, for example, imports of bristles 
and tungsten valued at $1,099,000 and 
$10,277,000 respectively accounted for al- 
most the entire total value of recorded 
United States imports from China. 
China provided important aid to the 
United Nations by maintaining produc- 
tion and export of these strategic ma- 
terials during the difficult war period. 
Exclusion of such purchases by the 
United States Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and agencies of other 
United Nations would emphasize, how- 
ever, the negligible volume of other ex- 
ports which was possible. 

If military items be included—as in the 
table on page 1¢0—exports to China for 
1942, 1943, and 1944 are shown to have 
been actually greater in value than those 
of the “normal” year of 1936. An in- 
crease in prices, and the high value per 
unit of military goods recently entering 
China, are factors largely responsible. 
The unusually high figures of 1940, 1941, 
and 1942 are worthy of note, but it is 
possible, especially in late 1941 and 
early 1942, that shipments may not have 
reached Chinese hands, being lost or 
confiscated by the Japanese, especially 
in French Indochina and Burma. 

Detailed and comprehensive annual 
trade figures of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs for the years after 1940 are 
not now available to show the relation- 
ship of the trade with Allied nations to 
that with Occupied China. Further- 


more, available Chinese statistics ex- 
clude many categories of goods (as lend- 
lease imports, United States Army ship- 
ments into China and others), and are 
necessarily incomplete with respect to 
trade between Free and Occupied China. 
For the present purpose, which does not 
contemplate an exhaustive survey of 
China’s trade, the United States figures 
presented on page 10 indicate the shifts 
that took place in the value and the 
general character of United States trade 
with China. It will be noted that the 
major portion of our exports to China 
during the 4 years after 1940 consisted 
of machinery and vehicles. Likewise, 
the major import group has been of 
metals—notably tungsten. 

Although it was the leading country in 
China’s trade by value, the United States’ 
trade with China in immediate prewar 
years was relatively small, and did not 
compare with the high value of $240,000,- 
000 achieved in the high-priced 1920’s or 
even with the somewhat more than $150,- 
000,000 of 1931. The year 1931 was 
China’s peak year for foreign trade in 
terms of its own currency, both in total 
and with the United States." Although 
wartime imports from China dwindled, 
even from immediate prewar years, the 
small size of prewar trade is emphasized 
by the fact that through the war the 
value of exports to China was maintained 
despite the very limited transport routes 
open. 

(Continued on p. 43) 


1 Statistics of the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms have necessarily been used as the basis 
of this statement. Exchange value of the 
Haikwan tael, in which China’s imports and 
exports were recorded, ranged around $0.70 
to $0.80 in the 1920's, but fell to $0.36 in 1931. 
Hence 1931 figures are smaller, when they are 
converted to United States currency, and 
1919-20 appear as China’s peak years. 
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Bata Activities in India 


What the Celebrated Czechoslovak Shoe Firm Is Doing In the Great Subcontinent 


ORE THAN 20 percent of the 
85,000,000 pairs of footwear pro- 
duced in India every year are manufac- 
tured by the Bata interests. This is a 
relatively high percentage because, with 
few exceptions, much of the yearly out- 
put is accounted for by many small es- 
tablishments and cobblers’ shops scat- 
tered throughout the land. 

No other shoe-manufacturing concern 
has created as much world-wide interest 
in its activities in modern times as has 
the Czechoslovakian-owned Bata Shoe 
Co. This firm began to expand its inter- 
national activities in the late 1920’s, and 
when World War II started it owned fac- 
tories in some 20 different countries and 
retail Qutlets in many others. The Bata 
company owned shoe factories in the 
United States and Canada prior to 1940 
and had also established several plants 
in South America. In Europe there were 
Bata-owned plants in Czechoslovakia, 
the United Kingdom, Poland, France, 
Germany, and several other countries— 
with definite plans to establish others 
elsewhere on the Continent. Africa was 
not neglected, and this firm established 
one factory in Rhodesia and others in 
French, Belgian, and other British colo- 
nies in this area. A modern factory was 
established by the Bata interests in the 
Netherlands Indies, and studies were 
being made as to the desirability of es- 
tablishing similar production units in 
China. 


Energy Displayed 


In India, in 1934, a site was selected 
in Bengal, near Calcutta, and in true 
Bata fashion a factory was founded, 
workers’ homes and barracks were con- 
structed, and the town of Batanagar 
emerged, complete with company-main- 
tained school, hospital, and retail stores. 
Two smaller plants were established at 
Lahore and Patna in 1940 and 1942, re- 
spectively, to manufacture specific types 
of footwear for those areas. A fourth 
plant, built at Madras, specializes in 
sheepskin products. 

All policies and procedures were di- 
rected by the head office in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, until 1939, when head- 
quarters were transferred to Toronto, 
Canada. Wartime difficulties made com- 
munication with Canada slow and un- 
certain, and the Indian organization 
often was compelled to formulate its 
own procedures and decisions. In gen- 
eral, prewar policies were maintained. 

Hundreds of retail stores were estab- 
lished throughout the towns and villages 
of India, as direct outlets to consumers. 
Supplies of civilian footwear were very 
low during the war years, but, through 


Prepared by Marcaret E. Wamss- 


GANSS, Leather Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
on “Basis of Report From U. S. 
Consulate General, Calcutta 


the company’s extensive wholesale pur- 
chasing facilities, dry goods and other 
wares were stocked. Thus the stores 
were enabled to maintain unbroken rela- 
tions with the consuming public—a fac- 
tor that should give the Bata firm a 
decided advantage when civilian produc- 
tion again reaches normal proporations. 


Outstanding Developments 


Military footwear comprised about 80 
percent of the output after 1939 and in- 
cluded antigas, mosquito, and ankle 
boots; officers’, Navy, R. A. F., and 
nurses’ slippers; plimsols (ow brown 
canvas tennis shoes); frontier chaplis 
(sandals for Indian troops) ; and oxfords 
for prisoners. Other items included web 
equipment such as military belts and 
parachute harnesses. 

Cessation of warfare in Europe ini- 
tiated a trend away from the heavier 
military type of shoes, and by the end of 
July 1945 about 50 percent of production 
was for civilian use. 


To maintain production of rubber 
footwear despite raw-material shortages, 
an important shift was made from the 
use of crude to reclaimed rubber. The 
Bata firm now operates a modern recla- 
mation plant, equipped with Canadian 
machinery, for processing old tires, rub- 
ber shoes, and miscellaneous rubber 
articles. 

The unavailability of new machinery 
and replacements from abroad made 
continued operation difficult and neces- 
sitated ingenious fabrication of badly 
needed items right on the spot. Numer- 
ous sewing needles and several rollers 
for the tannery were fashioned at Ba- 
tanagar. Despite these emergency meas- 
ures many time- and labor-consuming 
hand methods were reinstated, particu- 
larly in the dyeing and tanning sections. 


Raw-Material Sources 


An agency is maintained at Moka- 
mehghat in Bihar for the purchase of 
raw skin. Bihar is the source of most 
of the leather also, although small 
quantities come from Bengal and Assam, 

Because India has an almost limitless 
supply of cattle, footwear production is 
not contingent upon the uncertainties of 
foreign supplies and ocean shipping. 
Full ranges of bovine leathers are proc- 
essed. Linings are made from vegetable- 





From Government of India Information Services 


In the Bata shoe factory at Batanagar, India. 
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tanned sheepskin obtained primarily 
from the company’s plant at Madras. 
Counters are made of leather, but plas- 
tics are not as yet used in shoe manu- 
facture. 


Manufacturing Processes 


The Bata factories are highly mechan- 
ized to permit mass production, but lack 
of replacements and repair parts has 
necessitated the adoption of much tedi- 
ous hand labor during recent years. 
Postwar orders for new machinery prob- 
ably will reach large proportions, unless 
restricted by import and exchange con- 
trols and the ability of machinery manu- 
facturers to supply demand. About 70 
percent of present installations are of 
British origin, 10 percent Czechoslo- 
vakian, and 20 percent German, the last- 
named being mostly specialty machines. 
All the leather stitching and tanning 
equipment came from North America. 
About 1,500 sewing machines from the 
United States are in use. 

Men’s shoes account for 48 percent of 
total output, youths’ and boys’ 20 per- 
cent, women’s 20 percent, children’s 10 
percent, and infants’ 2 percent. Types 
by manufacturing processes are indi- 
cated in the following table: 


Shoe Production by Types of Manufactur- 
ing Processes 





Number of 
Process pairs per 
year 

Men’s stitchdown 7, 200, 000 
Men’s McKay 1, 440, 000 
Youths’ and boys’ stitchdown 3, 000, 000 
Youths’ and boys’ McKay 600, 000 
Women’s McKay 3, 600, 000 
Children’s McKay 1, 800, 000 
Infants’ single-machine é 360, 000 
Total... .« 18, 000, 000 





Domestic Market 


To serve more readily the Punjab and 
Bihar areas, the Bata interests estab- 
lished subsidiary factories in Lahore and 
Patna. These were of great value when 
transportation facilities in India were 
taxed to the limit of their carrying ca- 
pacity. The new factories made it pos- 
sible to eliminate the long haul from 
Batanagar, with its many unavoidable 
delays, and to effect substantial savings 
in freight charges because rates are much 
higher on finished footwear than on raw 
materials. 

Civilian per-capita consumption de- 
clined during the war, but it is expected 
to rise in the near future. The “Al- 
bert,” or court shoe, enjoys the largest 
demand from the male population, ox- 
fords taking second place; women and 
children prefer open sandals, but they 
also purchase closed sandals for wear at 
hill stations. Chaplis are popular among 
children. 

Ceiling prices were set by the Govern- 
ment on all domestically made shoes. 
The Bata lines sold at the following prices 
as of July 1945: 
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Selling Prices on Bata Shoes in India, 





July 1945 
Rupees U.S. dollars 

Kind a © ie ea et eee 
From—| To— | From— | To— 
‘ ae —_e- 
Men’s shoes : 7 15 2.10 4. 50 
Chaplis pee 2 4 . 60 1. 20 
Women’s shoes. . _- 5 15 1.50 | 4.50 


Children’s shoes. .- 4 10 1.20 | 3.00 





Foreign Trade 


When the Batanagar factory was es- 
tablished in 1934, Japan’s annual sales 


of footwear in India totaled about 10,- ° 


000,000 pairs. By 1941 footwear manu- 
factured by the Bata organization had 
completely replaced this trade and, in 
addition, had found markets in the East 
Indies, Canada, and the United King- 
dom. 

Shipping difficulties and the shift to 
military production practically termi- 
nated foreign trade, but the Bata fac- 
tories plan to regain those markets and 
develop new customers in other regions 
when ocean shipping is resumed in suf- 
ficient volume. 


Labor Situation 


India’s complex social structure ap- 
pears to pose no serious problems in the 
Bata factories. Like numbers of Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus are employed, 
placed on an equal basis, and rated solely 
on merit. Caste Hindus, Mohamme- 
dans, and untouchables work’ together 
under supervisors and inspectors of any 
social group. Meals are eaten in a com- 
mon ‘‘mess.” 

Hindus who handle cow hides un- 
doubtedly are untouchables or not very 
strict caste members. Only low-caste 
individuals perform the more menial 
tannery tasks such as hand-scraping un- 
treated hides. 

In some departments daily output is 
set at a certain figure, and workers are 
remunerated on that basis. In others 
salaries depend upon productivity and 
may vary according to the speed and 
dexterity of the individual. Competition 
between departments is encouraged. 
Each section is charged with a specific 
quantity of raw or partly finished mate- 
rial, accurate records are maintained for 
designated periods, and results are com- 
pared. 

Factory buildings at Batanagar are 
clean and well-lighted. Walls are white, 
pierced by Many windows, and electric 
fans are suspended from the ceiling. 
Work slogans urging the operators to 
greater effort and industry are painted 
on the walls in English and, in some 
cases, in Hindi and Urdu. 

Each worker’s location is marked by 
a card bearing his name, specialty, and 
salary rate. Similar cards are placed in 
side offices for inspectors and supervisors. 
A weekly master card records absentee- 
ism and the performance of each indi- 
vidual. A large card for each worker is 
filed in the main office. This carries his 
photograph and lists such personal de- 
tails as his religion, languages, health, 
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and dependents. Faults are inserted on 
the reverse side, the most common failing 
being almost habitual tardiness. 

Labor turn-over is rapid. Operatives 
often work only long enough to acquire 
modest savings and then retire to their 
home villages. If funds are again needed, 
workers often return for a further nest 
egg, and the process is repeated, perhaps 
several times. Despite the relatively low 
wage rates, the cost of training new 
workers reaches a sizable amount. Con- 
sequently strong efforts are made to re- 
tain workers or to induce skilled opera- 
tors to return, even after a year or two. 

As of July 1945 nearly 14,000 employees -~ 
were carried on the Batanagar pay roll. 
Approximately 30 percent were assigned 
to homes and barracks erected by the 
company. European men, numbering 
about 60, came chiefly from Czechoslo- 
vakia. They had contracted for a term 
of 3 years but were retained in many 
cases for three or four times that length 
of time. 

A retirement fund is maintained by 
equal contributions from the firm and 
from its employees. This takes 20 per- 
cent from each worker’s salary. In case 
of accident or death, a lump sum is re- 
ceived by the injured or his survivors, 
the amount being contingent upon the 
circumstances surrounding the accident 
and upon the employee’s length of 
service. 

News items and announcements are 
circulated through the “Batanagar 
News,” a weekly publication. Of par- 
ticular interest is a weekly list of the 
best workers and the salaries they have 
earned because of their high rate of pro- 
duction. The newspaper is supplemented 
by a weekly 15-minute broadcast carried 
to the various departments over a loud- 
speaker system. Comments on world 
news are mingled with announcements 
of local events and changes in factory 
policy. 

All in all, it has become convincingly 
apparent that the Bata enterprise in 
India is going to be henceforth a de- 
cidedly potent factor in the country’s 
shoe business, having altered in rather 
marked fashion many of the conditions 
that prevailed in that trade a decade 
and a half ago, or even in considerably 
more recent periods. 





Mohair in South Africa 
and Turkey 


South Africa and Turkey, two chief 
sources of mohair supply, have surplus 
stocks of mohair, according to a foreign 
trade periodical. 

The equivalent of two seasons’ produc- 
tion in South Africa is in stock at the 
Cape. Turkey has all of the 1944 pro- 
duction (amounting to 6,000 tons) in 
stock, in addition to 3,500 tons of the 
1943 clip. The Turkish Government 
has been requested by producers to se- 
cure facilities for sale of this surplus 
abroad. ; 

These accumulated stocks are pri- 
vately owned in both countries. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


France 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Paris) 


Several official measures initiated dur- 
ing July and August will have substan- 
tial effects on the economic conditions 
in France. Highlighting these measures 
is an ordinance issued on August 17 
promulgating the so-called National Sol- 
idarity Tax (Impot de Solidarité Na- 
tionale) essentially consisting of a capi- 
tal levy on the value of estates as of 
June 4, 1945, and a tax on enrichment 
(the increase in capital) during the pe- 
riod January 1940, to June 4, 1945. The 
rate of the capital levy runs from 3 per- 
cent to 20 percent depending on the 
amount of the estate, and the tax on 
enrichment from 5 percent to 100 per- 
cent, according to the amount of increase 
in the value of the estate. Provisions are 
included for implementing the taxes. 
The apPlication of these taxes to United 
States corporations and individuals has 
not yet been definitely settled. 

On July 18 the French Provisional 
Government issued a Notice to Importers 
and Exporters according to which French 
importers could, under certain condi- 
tions, make purchases in the United 
Kingdom without passing through the 
intermediary of the French Purchasing 
Mission in London. Import licenses ob- 
tainable from the French Central Licens- 
ing Bureau are required and imports 
may be made of only a limited list of 
products, namely, repair parts of all 
kinds; manufactured products weighing 
less than 5 tons and having a value of 
less than 5,000 pounds sterling (with the 
exception of industrial equipment and 
machine tools, agricultural equipment, 
coal-mining equipment, trucks, hand 
tools, footwear of all kinds, tins for milk 
and sewing needles) ; seeds; and animals 
for breeding. ‘A similar arrangement 
covering a limited list of imports from 
the United States became effective on 
September 7, as announced in the For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 
15.) The Notice includes provisions rela- 
tive to the method of application and 
issuance of licenses, character of licenses, 
and payment of a complementary 
amount in the case of certain types of 
merchandise, in addition to the price of 
the merchandise, for the purpose of 
“equalization” of prices. The Notice also 
states that exports of merchandise may 
be undertaken freely to the United 
Kingdom by private French firms. 

The Bank of France resumed publica- 
tion in the latter part of August of its 
weekly statement. As of August 2, note 
circulation stood at 444475 905.575 
francs, compared with the 400,000.000,- 
000 francs announced by Finance Minis- 
ter Pleven on June 26, immediately after 
the bank-note exchange. 


It will be recalled that the sharp con- 
traction in note issue from a level of 
586,000,000,000 on May 17 of this year 
was the result of a combination of (1) 
transfer of assets from cash into bank 
deposits by holders immediately prior to 
the exchange period, and (2) of cancela- 
tion of notes which had been lost, de- 
stroyed, ilicgally exported, or taken by 
the enemy. Dotween May 15 and June 
13, bank deposits in rural districts in- 
creased 60 percent, and in Paris, 35 per- 
cent. It appears that the 44,000,000,000- 
franc increase in note issue during July 
represented, at least in large part. a re- 
transfer of liquid assets from bank de- 
posits into currency. Estimates of the 
net cancelation of bank notes, originally 
set by the Government at 50,000,000,000 
francs, are being revised downward, and 
it now appears probable that the r¢ re- 
duction in monetary potential, resuiuazg 
from the conversion program, will not 
exceed 40,000,000,000 francs. 

On August 10 the Government fixed 
the price of wheat for the 1945 harvest. 
The price was raised to 600 francs per 
quintal to which was added 100 francs 
premium because of “exceptional diffi- 
culties.” This leaves a net of 676 francs 
after direct taxes are deducted. The 
price of bread will not be raised, but will 
remain at 450 francs, proportional to the 
old wheat prices. It is expected there- 
fore, that the Treasury will have to sub- 
sidize the production of bread to the ex- 
tent of about 10,000,000,000 francs per 
year. 


Guatemala 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala) 


Several technical advisers arrived in 
Guatemala from the United States in 
August to work with the Guatemalan 
Government on current economic prob- 
lems, and to some extent on long-time 
reform programs. Among the topics to 
be considered are price control, statisti- 
cal reform, and money and banking. 

Price ceilings were fixed by resolution 
of the Office of Coordination of Prices 
and Supplies (Oficina de Coordinacion 
de Precios y Abastecimientos, OCPA) on 
meat, sugar, and milk. Another resolu- 
tion, drafted to freeze rents as of July 1, 
1944, was shelved by the decision that a 
rent-freeze law of September 1943 is still 
in effect. 

A Government ruling which prohib- 
ited the exportation of certain articles 
of prime necessity, but did not name or 
further define such articles, was revised 
so that the Ministry of Agriculture will 
be responsible for defining which are the 
articles of prime necessity. 

The prohibition placed on the exporta- 
tion of hides and leather as a wartime 
conservation measure was removed by 


action of the OCPA on August 28, with 
the consent of tanners and producers. 
Another wartime control removed was 
that which restricted the bus lines from 
operating parallel to railroad routes. 
This had been adopted as a means of 
conserving tires and gasoline. The re- 
moval was not the result of any improve- 
ment in the supply situation in .either 
commodity; on the contrary, the OCPA 
stated repeatedly that rationing of tires 
and gasoline would continue until an- 
nouncement of free supply was made to 
the Guatemalan Government formally 
by United States authorities. The OCPA 
further announced that, contrary to some 
reports, stocks of tires in Guatemala were 
complett!y cxhausted. Continued use of 


recapping i. lities was urged. 
Projected r- allation in Guatemala 
City of a new e.ttomatic telephone sys- 


tem able to accoz::modate 15,000 outlets 
was announced for -ompletion by mid- 
1946 by the Swedish firm which installed 
the telephone system now in use. 

An epidemic of influenza, of mild form 
but of sufficient importance to ‘nterfere 
with business and producti ~:, i:a- spread 
over the country. All public-n>alth fa- 
cilities have been mobilized to ccmbat 
the disease. 

Organized labor, a subject of pr.:ne in- 
terest in Guatemala’s first yenr of »evo- 
lution, was given special emphasis by the 
first national congress of labor syndi 
cates held in Guatemala City during 5 
days beginning August 16. The stated 
purpose was to discuss problems and t 
map a program of benefit to workers in 
all lines. Delegates fro:n all parts of the 
Republic attended. A resolution was 
adopted to send a delegate to the World 
Labor Congress to be held in Paris be- 
ginning September 20. Another reso- 
lution ratified affiliation of the Guate- 
malan Confederation of Workers with 
the Latin American Confederation of 
Workers, headquarters of which is in 
Mexico. 

Some unrest in the laboring class, con- 
sidered to be to a large extent the result 
of high prices of basic commodities, was 
evident in a number of demands by 
groups of workers in private industry 
and in some Government offices. 

The projected new Labor Code has 
been submitted to the Ministry of Labor 
for consideration and study prior to its 
submittal to the National Congress for 
enactment. 

Continued imports of hard corn from 
Mexico and the United States by the 
Guatemalan Government for controlled 
retail sale at 3 cents per pound has 
greatly relieved the shortage and lowered 
the price of this essential food product. 
Likewise Government purchases of beans 
and rice from Mexico, which are to be 
handled in the same manner as imports 
of corn, have already caused a flow of 
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these products into the market with a 
consequent lowering of prices. 

The export of bananas continued at 
a high level for August and, although 
slightly lower than for the preceding 
month, was still considerably in excess 
of the shipments made in August of last 

ear. 
. Exports of coffee during the present 
quota year totaled 825,164 bags (of 60 
kilograms each) through August 25, 1945, 
compared with 785,403 bags in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding quota 
year. Of the shipments through August 
95 of the present quota year, 735,382 bags 
had United States import quota rights 
and 89,782 bags constituted “reserve” 
shipments. Stocks in ports totaled 55,523 
bags on August 25, 1945. 


Surinam 


(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


Sugar production in 1945 is expected 
to increase over 1944 as indicated by de- 
velopments during the cane-grinding 
season in August. Rains in August were 
ample to insure maximum yield of a 
crop which has almost been abandoned 
in this Territory. 

Rice production also is expected to 
increase compared with preceding years. 
The trend toward more and somewhat 
larger rice farms is evident. Rice has 
gained as an agriculfural crop at the 
expense of coffee and cacao. It has been 
threatening also to encroach on the few 
remaining sugar plantations. Much in- 
terest is being shown again in heavy 
agricultural machinery for growing this 
crop. 

Shipments of bauxite during August 
showed a decrease of approximately 50 
percent compared with July chiefly be- 
cause of the lack of shipping space. 
Projected alteration of one kiln at the 
Paranam plant, to permit the production 
of “calcined ore” for the manufacture of 
abrasives, is expected to increase output 
of this material 70,000 tons per year. 

Shipping space should be available at 
an early date for Surinam timber and 
hardwoods, some of which have been 
stored for many months awaiting trans- 
port from Paramaribo. 

Government statistics just published 
show that exports in 1944 were valued at 
6,880,780 florins ($3,669,749) (conversion 
made at rate of 1.875 florins per United 
States dollar) and imports at 15,645,344 
florins ($8,344,183), causing an excess 
of imports over exports of 8,764,564 flor- 
ins ($4,662,002). It is believed that only 
additional shipments of bauxite, com- 
pared with 1944, will enable the Terri- 
tory to balance its trade. 

The Netherlands Home Government 
has made inquiry regarding the possi- 
bility of importing from Surinam several 
million cubic feet of timber to be used 
for railroad ties, mine construction, and 
harbor works. Only a portion of the de- 
mand could be filled locally, since labor 
is not readily available. 

No relief from the shortage of general 
merchandise is in sight for Surinam re- 
tailers, although local dealers hope to 
obtain some new stock early in 1946. 
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Mexican Bananas: 
Uniform Ceiling Price 


A uniform ceiling price of $4 a hun- 
dred pounds delivered at port of entry 
has been established for all Mexican 
bananas, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion said September 11. 

This action, effective September 12, 
1945, is a correction of the ceiling price 
of $3.50 a hundred pounds that became 
effective for these bananas on July 28, 
1945, and which represented an over-all 
reduction of previous ceiling prices. 

Although the reduction in the price of 
Mexican bananas will not be as great as 
it was under the $3.50 ceiling, the price 
just announced will still result in sub- 
stantial savings to consumers, OPA said. 

The new action, taken together with 
the earlier reduction which it modifies, 
reduces the original ceiling of $4.50 a 
hundred for bananas grown in the States 
of Chiapas and Tabasco to $4 a hundred. 
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It is from these States that the greatest 
volume of Mexican bananas is obtained. 
The ceiling price for bananas grown in 
other Mexican areas is increased from 
$3.25 to $4. This ceiling price is based on 
the average prices paid for Mexican 
bananas during the period 1937-39. 

The ceiling price of $3.50 was based on 
prices during the period 1940-41 when 
imports were at an unusually low ebb 
because of small production resulting 
from unfavorable growing conditions. 

The ceiling price established for Mexi- 
can bananas is 50 cents a hundred 
pounds less than for bananas grown in 
Central America. 





There are at present 418 pharmacies 
in Finland, and new ones are being estab- 
lished in many localities. During the 
current year, Finland will receive cod- 
liver oil, insulin, and sulphanilamide 
preparations from Sweden. 











immediately forthcoming. 


present to the committee. 








State and Commerce Departments Form Businessmen’s Com- | 
mittee To Help Effect Dynamic Adjustment of Foreign- 
Service Activities to New World Conditions | 


The Secretary of State and the Secretary of Commerce announce the 
organization of an advisory committee of representative businessmen to 
review current methods of trade promotion and protection by the Foreign 
Service of the United States, with a view to adapting them to new and 
changing conditions. The committee is composed of H. F. Sheets, chairman 
of the board of directors, Soceny-Vacuum Oil Co., representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; F. Scott Fletcher, executive director, 
Committee for Economic Development; Francis L. Hopkinson, vice president, 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., representing the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers; Morris S. Rosenthal, member of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., repre- 
senting the National Council of American Importers; J. G. Fletcher, vice 
president, Caterpillar Tractor Co., representing the National Foreign Trade 
Council; John P. Gregg, executive director, United States Associates, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce; and Wilbert Ward, vice president, National 
City Bank, and Clarence E. Hunter, vice president, New York Trust Co., 
representing the Bankers Association for Foreign Trade. 

For some time the Departments of State and Commerce have been con- 
sidering the methods employed by the Foreign Service in providing informa- 
tion on conditions in foreign countries of interest to business and industry 
in the United States, and otherwise promoting and protecting its foreign 
trade. In an endeavor to improve and expand these activities and adapt 
them to new and changing conditions, the two Departments have invited 
the assistance of an advisory committee of representative businessmen to 
be nominated by six of the leading business and industrial organizations in 
the United States. The complete cooperation of these associations has been 


Representatives of the Departments of State and Commerce will participate 
in discussions with the committee, and will furnish it with required informa- 
tion regarding the activities and organization of the Foreign Service. Joint 
meetings will be conducted under the chairmanship of Amos E. Taylor, 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The advisory committee will examine, and formulate recommendations 
regarding (a@) commercial and other economic reporting by the Foreign 
Service for the use of business interests in the United States, and regulations 
and instructions regarding such reporting, (b) regulations and instructions 
regarding the promotion and protection of foreign trade, and (c) the prac- 
tices of the Foreign Service in rendering direct assistance to United States 
importers, exporters, and businessmen visiting or resident abroad. 

It is planned that the committee will function informally, submitting its 
advice and recommendations whenever the occasion may arise. A formal 
report is not envisaged, inasmuch as the chief benefits are likely to accrue 
from the exchange of ideas between the members of the committee and the 
departmental representatives. It is anticipated that an important feature 
of the work of the committee will be the polling of views of members of the 
business associations represented on the committee, and of others interested 
in foreign trade who may have constructive criticisms and suggestions to 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Committee Appointed to Simplify Im- 
port Customs Procedure.—A committee 
has been appointed in Argentina, con- 
sisting of two representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Customs and a representative of 
the Income Tax Bureau, to propose mod- 
ifications to the present import customs 
procedure with a view to simplifying the 
customs procedure and eliminating un- 
necessary formalities, according to Reso- 
lution No. 438/45 of July 12, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of July 31. 

The Customs Brokers Association, the 
Association of Importers, and the Cham- 
ber of Exporters have each been asked 
to designate a representative to work 
together with this committee. 

The committee is to present its sug- 
gestions within 60 days. 

Garlic: Export Permit Required.—The 
exportation of garlic from Argentina was 
declared subject to the issuance of prior 
permits by the Secretariat of Industry 
and Commerce, according to Decree No. 
15,733 of July 18, 1945, published in the 
Boletin Oficial of July 31. The Secre- 
tariat of Industry and Commerce will 
issue permits for the exportation of gar- 
lic only when the needs of the country 
have been met. 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Restrictions Relaxed on Cer- 
tain Aluminum Products.—The Austra- 
lian embargo on the exportation of un- 
wrought aluminum and aluminum an- 
gles, tees, plates, and circles has been 
removed by Customs Proclamation No. 
634 published in the Commonwealth 
Gazette of July 1945. However, alumi- 
num bars, rods, scrap, sheets, and strip 
are still prohibited exportation under 
the provisions of Customs Proclamation 
No. 483. F 


BelgianCongoand 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Robusta Coffee: Export-License Taz 
Fized.—The remunerative tax which the 
Office of Robusta Coffee is authorized to 
collect in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi upon issuance of special 
export licenses for robusta coffee was 
fixed at 1 percent ad valorem, effective 
January 15, 1945, by Ordinance No. 
10/A. E. of January 10, published in the 
Bulletin Administratif of January 25. 
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The value of robusta coffee was fixed 
at 5 francs per kilogram for the year 
1945. 

Import Restrictions Tightened in the 
Belgian Congo.—In view of the problems 
of supplying and reprovisioning Belgium, 
it was considered indispensable to save a 
maximum of means of payment in favor 
of the Belgian Congo economic group, 
according to a Notice to the Public on 
Import Restrictions, issued by the For- 
eign Exchange Office of the Belgian 
Congo and published in the Bulletin Ad- 
ministratif of January 25, 1945. 

The notice stated that, taking into 
account the supplies existing on that 
date and those which were to be deliv- 
ered or received on current operations 
and orders, various new importations 
into the Belgian Congo of articles not 
absolutely essential could no longer be 
authorized, or could be authorized only 
in the measure in which stocks became 
exhausted, or where the _ disposable 











The Cover Picture 





This picture, furnished by the 
United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, shows an American cargo ves- 
sel lying off Manila. We consider 
the photography to be genuinely 
fine art in this particular instance. 
There are gathering shadows of 
evening, extraordinary effects on 
the water, a mood of something 
about to happen—mingled with 
uncertainty. 

And a degree of uncertainty is 
generally acknowledged to sur- 
round the future of this ship and 
the many, many others now active 
in the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine. Alternatives as to shipping 
policy present themselves. Each 
will have most definite economic 
results. Nations of the world are 
waiting for definition, clarification. 
The specific balance-of-payments 
aspects of the question are dis- 
cussed in this issue of our maga- 
zine, beginning on page 3. 
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means of payment so permitted, and at 
times impossible to determine exactly. 

The list of goods and articles subject 
to restriction was not published, but, as 
an indication, the following were to be 
considered as indispensable: 

(a) All importations intended for feed- 
ing and clothing the European inhabit- 
ants (excluding all luxury articles and 
those of little nutritive value in compari- 
son to the volume to be transported) ; 

(b) All importations intended for 
maintaining the exploitations of indus- 
tries, plantations, and transports; 

(c) All importations which have any 
relation to trade with the natives and to 
the completion of foods to be imported 
for them. 

The importation of wines, liqueurs, 
cosmetics, fancy articles, objects for 
gifts, for example, might be prohibited 
or limited. 

The Office of Supplies and the Control 
of Fabrics were to regulate, in agreement 
with the Foreign Exchange Commission, 
the restrictions which it was agreed to 
apply. 

The importers must themselves decide 
if orders covered articles actually indis- 
pensable, in order to avoid refusal, ex- 
pense, and useless labor. In doubtful 
cases, they were advised to obtain infor- 
mation from the Offices before present- 
ing questionnaires and licenses and 
before placing orders. Importers were 
reminded that orders could not be 
placed abroad before validation of im- 
port licenses. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Goods: Importation Continues 
Subject to Prior License Control.—Im- 
port licenses have been required on rub- 
ber products since August 25, 1941, the 
effective date of Decree Law No. 3547, 
which established the requirement of 
prior permits on imports into Brazil of 
rubber goods. ‘(See announcement in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
4, 1941.) Under the Brazilian import 
control system established by Order No. 
7 of the Ministers of Finance and Foreign 
Affairs and effective on July 26, 1945 (see 
FOREIGN COM MERCE WEEKLY of February 
10, February 24, and August 8), rubber 
goods were included among the com- 
modities for which a copy of the import 
license is required to be presented by the 
exporter to the Brazilian consulate for 
certification of the shipping documents. 

Under the procedure previously in ef- 
fect, the license was issued only in single 
copy to be used for customs clearance 
and exchange purposes. In order to 
avoid any difficulties to importers of 
rubber products in Brazil, the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank upon 
request will now issue duplicates of im- 
port licenses, which can be sent to the 
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exporter and presented to the Brazilian 
consulate. 

Menthol: Export Price Control Re- 
moved.—The removal of price control 
regulations and restrictions on the ex- 
portation of menthol from Brazil was 
announced by the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization on August 7. The 
minimum export price had been set at 
$19.50 (United States currency) per 
kilogram. 

Tobacco: Export Quotas and Prices 
Established.—Exportation of 2,000 met- 
ric tons of tobacco from the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, during the period 
from June 28, 1945, to December 31, 1945, 
was authorized by Ordninance No. 385 
of June 27, 1945, of the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of June 
298. The distribution of quotas for the 
2,000 metric tons of tobacco set aside for 
exportation is to be made among export- 
ers in Rio Grande do Sul in proportion 
to their total tobacco exportation be- 
tween January 1, 1944, and March 14, 
1945. Exports of tobacco were placed 
under license control by Order No. 360 of 
March 14, 1945 (see announcement in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 21). 

In addition, the present order estab- 
lishes tobacco prices for Rio Grande do 
Sul producers on the various grades of 
the air-cured and flue-cured crops. The 
established prices may be increased up 
to 10 percent on each grade of tobacco 
to take care of differerices in production 
costs in the various sections of the State. 

In connection with the 2,000 metric 
tons of tobacco allocated for export, a 
further provision specifies that the ex- 
portable tobacco surplus shall be sold to 
Brazilian tobacco manufacturers if they 
are willing to pay the export prices. 

Consumption Tax on Imports of Semi- 
finished Furs Clarified —Circular No. 60 
of August 3, 1945, issued by the Director 
of Internal Revenue in Brazil, makes 
several alterations on the consumption 
tax on semifinished furs as established 
by Decree Law No. 7404 of March 22, 
1945. (See announcement in ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 12.) 

Under this latest ruling, applicability 
of the consumption tax on semifinished 
furs has been clarified as follows: 

(1) Tanned skins (furs), whole or 
sewn together, not otherwise prepared 
or finished, are not subject to consump- 
tion tax. 

(2) Manufactures of skins (furs) for 
wraps, imported from abroad, are sub- 
ject to a 10 percent consumption tax. 
This includes prepared or tanned skins 
(furs) already closed, even if simple fin- 
ishing materials, such as lining, hooks, 
loops or clasps are missing. 

(3) When the products covered under 
(2) are finished in Brazil, they will be 
Subject to a further 6 percent tax, cal- 
culated on the difference between the 
price which served as a basis for the pay- 
ment of the 10 percent consumption tax 
paid upon importation and that at which 
they are sold by the finisher. 


Transport and Communication 


Fortaleza Contracts With Swedish 
Firm for Additional Telephones.—Fort- 
aleza, the only city in the State of Ceara, 
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Brazil, that has telephone service, con- 
tracted in December 1944 with a Swedish 
company to furnish and install an addi- 
tional 3,000 telephones. The project 
must be completed by the end of March 
1946. Payment will be made from cur- 
rent revenues of the plant which will be 
administered by the Swedish company 
from January 1, 1946, until reimburse- 
ment has been completed, at which time 
operation will revert to the municipality. 

Half of the present telephone equip- 
ment was installed in 1938 and the re- 
mainder in 1942, and it consists of only 
2,000 telephones, or one to each 100 in- 
habitants. It is up to date and of good 
quality. Already there are 2,800 appli- 
cants for the new telephones. Since the 
city’s requirements are placed at be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 telephones, there 
will still be a long waiting list when the 
new installations are completed. “With 
the installation of the new equipment, it 
is planned to extend the telephone net- 
work to the outlying suburbs which lie 
— 6 to 8 miles from the center of the 
city. 

Although no long-distance service ex- 
ists or is contemplated, the radiotele- 
phone station at Fortaleza, operated by 
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Cia. Radio Internacional, with connec- 
tions with the major cities of Brazil, par- 
tially compensates for this deficiency. 


British Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chicle: Export Duty Increased.—The 
duty on chicle exported from British 
Honduras has been increased from 1 cent 
to 4 cents per pound if the chicle is the 
produce of the colony, and remains 1 
cent per pound if the chicle is the pro- 
duce of some other country. Crown gum 
is now included as chicle and subject to 
these duties. These changes were em- 
bodied in the Chicle Export Duty 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1945, passed 
by the Legislative Council on July 24 and 
published in the British Honduras Ga- 
zette of August 4, 1945. This repeals 
the Chicle Export Duty (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1934, and amends the Chicle 
Export Duty Ordinance, Chapter 21 of 
the Consolidated Laws of 1924. 

Coconuts: Export Duty Imposed.—A 
duty has been imposed on all coconuts 
exported from British Honduras, whether 














Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages,’and speeches] 
“China’s Possible Postwar Purchases” 


We should emphasize that the postwar market of China must be developed, 
not exploited. After long and exhausting warfare China will need literally 
all kinds of goods—capital, producers’, and consumers’—although her pro- 
gram of industrialization will require more capital goods than any other 
kind. Naturally she will buy from many countries, but, because the United 
States possesses the greatest industrial plant in the world and because during 
the war China has become accustomed to the use of American products 
almost exclusively on account of purchases here under credits and the oper- 
ation of lend-lease, she will probably buy more from the United States than 
from any other country. 

We must not suppose, however, that the market will be America’s for the 
asking: United States manufacturers must understand the character of 
this market and provide the means to develop it. They must recognize that 
the purchasing power of the Chinese people immediately after the war will be 
unusually low, that the desperate need for capital or consumers’ goods will 
not be sufficiently backed by an ability to pay and that the factors of price 
and time—a price low enough for the population to buy, and time enough 
to allow the buyer to produce enough to pay for his purchases—will be of 
paramount importance in developing the Chinese market. 

Mostly likely China will not buy a great deal more in the postwar period 
than in the last few prewar years: transportation will not return to normal 
within any short time; her ability to export will probably reach an all-time 
low: and world confidence in her political stability may not be,so firm as to 
induce a large inflow of foreign credits. Imports will greatly exceed exports, 
although this balance may be covered temporarily by various forms of remit- 
tances, grants from UNRRA, enemy reparations and China’s unused credits 
from Allied governments. Further unfavorable balances of trade will have 
to be covered mainly by the extension of new credits; only by this means will 
the Chinese postwar market be quickly developed. 

The base of any market lies in the purchasing power of the population. 
Industrialization is definitely the key to raising the purchasing power of the 
Chinese people. It can be accelerated by the purchase of more capital goods, 
and more capital goods can be imported through new credit grants. With 
a population of four hundred million and an area of more than four million 
square miles, a China industrialized with the assistance of friendly nations 
can hardly fail to become one of the greatest of world markets and a powerful 
and stabilizing influence for the general peace of the world. 


(From “China’s Postwar Markets,” by Chih Tsang. Published by the Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, and distributed by The Macmillan 
Co. See last week’s issue of this magazine for Mr. Tsang’s discussion of the postwar 
prospects of Chinese exports.) 
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they be the produce of the colony or of 
some other country, at the rate of $3 
for every 1,000 coconuts. All coconuts 
landed in the colony or transshipped in 
waters of the colony are also liable to 
the duty. Before the clearance of the 
ship in which the coconuts are to be 
exported, the exporter must deliver to 
the Collector of Customs an entry in 
the prescribed form and pay the duty 
imposed. Furthermore, the Governor in 
Council of British Honduras may change, 
but may not increase, the rate of duty 
imposed. A penalty not exceeding $500 
may be imposed for violation of the law. 
These provisions are embodied in the 
Coconuts Export Duty Ordinance, 1945, 
passed by the Legislative Council on July 
24 and published in the British Honduras 
Gazette of August 4, 1945. 

Wood: Export Duty Increased on Cer- 
tain Types.—The duty on cedar and ma- 
hogany exported from British Honduras 
has been increased to the following rates, 
per thousand superficial feet: (i) $4 if 
grown in the colony and not coming un- 
der paragraph (ii) below; (ii) $2 if sawn 
or dressed in a local sawmill into planks, 
boards, scantlings, baulks, or flitches; 
(iii) $2 if grown outside the colony. 
This change was effected by the Wood 
Export Duty (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1945~0f July 24, published in the British 
Honduras Gazette of August 4, 1945. 
The new measure amends section 2 of the 
Wood Export Duty Ordinance, Chapter 
20 of the Consolidated Laws of 1924, 
which fixed an export duty of $2 per 
1,000 superficial feet on exports of cedar 
and mahogany, locally sawn lumber be- 
ing exempted from the duty. The ex- 
port duty on logwood of 50 cents per ton 
remains unchanged. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


CANADIAN FAMILY ALLOWANCES ACT COMES 
INTO OPERATION 


Canada has embarked on the opera- 
tion of what has been described as ‘““much 
the most ambitious social measure ever 
to be enacted by Parliament”—the Fam- 
ily Allowances Act of 1944. The White 
Paper on Employment and Income, 
which was laid before Parliament on 
April 12, 1945, as an outline of the na- 
tional reconstruction .program, stated 
that the purpose of the act is to promote 
the well-being of children. It also 
pointed out, however, that the payments 
under the act “will augment the incomes 
of families in the lower-income groups, 
and will provide the means for maintain- 
ing or increasing the consumption of 
these groups. The supplementary ef- 
fect which they will have in increasing 
or maintaining employment will be evi- 
dence that what is in the first instance a 
transfer of income will be ultimately paid 
for, in substantial part, out of an in- 
crease in income.” 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE ACT 


The Family Allowance Act became 
law on August 15, 1944. It provides for 
the payment, on a sliding scale, of 
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Better Air Service for 
Northeastern Colombia 


Three additional flights between 
Barranquilla, international air 
gateway for Colombia, and Cie- 
naga, air terminal for the scenic 
and healthful Sierra Nevada de 
Santa Marta country and its snow- 
capped mountains, brings to 10 the 
number of weekly flights connec_- 
ing with daily Miami-Barranquilla 
Clipper service. 

The beautiful country surround- 
ing the town of Santa Marta, 
reached through Cienaga, ranks 
with Colombia’s finest, and now 
under construction is a new hotel 
fronting on the bay. The harbor 
at Santa Marta, nestling at the 
foot of the Sierra Nevadas, is one 
of Latin America’s most beautiful 
but least known—though the an- 
tiquity of the town, founded by the 
Spanish colonists in 1525, has long 
lured travelers in search of a link 
with the past. 

Today, with Clipper service daily 
out of Miami and the daily service 
of the Avianca air line into Cienaga 
from Barranquilla, the traveler is 
only 8 air hours from the United 
States. In addition to the regular 
passenger, mail, and cargo service 
operating daily from Miami to Co- 
lombia’s gateway city, there are two 
weekly all-express services out of 
this gateway city to Barranquilla— 
of interest to the foreign trader 
because Cienaga is one of Colom- 
bia’s active seaports. 























monthly allowances for children under 
16 years of age. These payments became 
effective as of July 1, 1945, for eligible 
children registered before that date, and 
the first payments began July 15, 1945. 
Children eligible under the act are (1) 
those born in Canada and resident in 
Canada since birth; or (2) resident in 
Canada for three consecutive years im- 
mediately prior to the date of registra- 
tion; or (3) whose father’s or mother’s 
domicile at the time of the child’s birth 
and for 3 years prior thereto was in 
Canada and has continued to be in Can- 
ada up to the date of registration; or 
(4) those born while the father or mother 
was a member of the Naval, Military, or 
Air Forces of Canada or within 12 
months after the father or mother had 
ceased to be a member of such forces. 
The allowances payable, as provided 
in the act, are as follows: For each child 
under 6, $5; from 6 to 9 (inclusive), $6; 
from 10 to 12 (inclusive) , $7; from 13 to 
15 (inclusive), $8. Where there are more 
than four children under 16 in a family, 
the above allowances are reduced by $1 
in respect of the fifth child, by $2 each 
in respect of the sixth child and the 
seventh child, and by $3 in respect to 
the eighth child and each additional 
child. The allowances begin in the first 
month after registration and cease to be 
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payable after the month in which the 
child attains his sixteenth birthday; 
when he ceases to reside in Canada; 
when, in the case of a female child, she 
marries; or when the child fails to attend 
school or to receive equivalent training if 
above the age of 6 years, provided, of 
course, the child is physically fit to attend 
school. 

The act prescribes that allowances 
shall be applied exclusively toward the 
maintenance, care, training, education, 
and advancement of the child. It has 
been decided administratively that the 
payments are to be made to the mother 
or to the female person (if any) act- 
ing in place of the mother. In certain 
cases special arrangements will be made. 
In the case of Eskimos, the allowances 
are to be paid in kind, rathersthan in 
cash. 


RELATION TO OTHER ALLOWANCES AND TO 
INCOME TAX 


Family allowances are payable in ad- 
dition to dependents’ allowances for 
servicemen’s families, military pensions, 
mothers’ allowances, merchant marine 
allowances, unemployment insurance, 
workmen's compensation, and rehabili- 
tation grants. They are exempt from 
income tax but they are not payable in 
addition to deductions from income tax 
already provided in respect to depend- 
ent children. The exact machinery by 
which the adjustment between the allow- 
ances and the income-tax exemptions is 
to be made has not yet been fully in- 
dicated. It is contemplated that the In- 
come Tax Act will be amended to pro- 
vide for this adjustment. It appears, 
however, that temporarily, pending new 
legislation, the allowances will be paid 
in full to all parents. or other persons 
entitled to receive them in respect to 
eligible children and that the adjust- 
ments will be made on income-tax pay- 
ments either as increases in income-tax 
deductions from current wage or salary 
payments, where income tax is deducted 
at the source, or in the final income-tax 
payments in other cases. 

Heads of families receiving incomes of 
$1,200 or less will benefit to the extent 
of the full amount of the family allow- 
ances received since they are not re- 
quired to pay income tax, and therefore 
receive no benefit from income-tax de- 
ductions for dependent children. Heads 
of families receiving incomes greater 
than $1,200 but not exceeding $3,000 will 
benefit partially from the allowances, 
while heads of families receiving in- 
comes in excess of $3,000 will gain no 
benefit from the allowances. 


RELATIVE FINANCIAL IMPORTANCE OF ALLOW- 
ANCES 


It has been officially estimated by the 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare that the total payments which 
would be made in a full year if all eligible 
children were registered would amount 
to $253,560,000, payable to approximately 
1,250,000 persons on behalf of nearly 
3,500,000 children. Up to June 28, 1945, 
1,237,754 families had registered for the 
allowances, this figure representing 86.8 
percent of the estimated 1,467,000 fami- 
lies with children under 16 years of age. 
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As registration is not compulsory, many 
families in the higher-income brackets, 
who will not benefit from the allowances, 
presumably will not register. The total 
of $253,560,000 is a gross rather than a 
net figure. That is to say, it does not 
take into account the refunds to the 
Government by way of reduced income- 
tax exemptions in respect of those fami- 
lies receiving family allowances but hav- 
ing incomes above $1,200 annually. 
Equally, of course, the total net benefit 
to recipients will be lower by the same 
amount, whatever that may be. There is 
apparently no way at present of estimat- 
ing very closely what the total adjust- 
ment, that is, the total amount return- 
able to the Government in income-tax 
adjustments, will amount to in the ag- 
gregate, although an unofficial estimate 
is that income-tax credits which will not 
be taken by recipients of children’s al- 
lowances will amount to as much as 
$50,000,000, which would bring the net 
total allowances to $203,560,000. 

Some idea of the importance of this 
figure in the Canadian economy and in 
relation to the cost of social welfare 
measures already in operation is indi- 
cated by a comparison with existing pay- 
ments in this field. The total cost of 
old-age pensions in Canada, including 
both Federal and Provincial contribu- 
tions and including administration costs, 
is officially estimated at approximately 
$53,800,000 for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1946. Dominion Government 
expenditure in the fiscal year 1943-44 
for pensions to World War I veterans 
totaled $37,137,254. Total expenditures 
in 1943-44 for all purposes by the Do- 
minion Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health, now the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, totaled 
$72,793,446. This figure includes the vet- 
erans’ pensions already referred to, but 
does not include the Dominion’s contri- 
bution for old-age and blind pensions, 
which was about $40,000,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PAYMENT BY PROVINCES 


The distribution of children under 16 
years of age in the various Provinces is 
indicated in the following table of pay- 
ments in July. The number of families 
is largest for Ontario, but Quebec has 
the largest number of children of any 
Province. The average allowance per 
child paid out was $5.94. August pay- 
ments are expected to rise in number to 
1,300,000 families and to cover 3,104,000 
children under 16. 


Distribution of July Payments by Provinces 





Number | Number Allow- 
Provinces of of ances 
families | children paid 
Prince Edward Island 11, 702 29, 207 $177, 058 
Nova Scotia 64, 213 155, 121 921, 333 
New Brunswick 54,036 | 143, 152 | 849, 136 
Quebec 354, 881 |1, 029,246 | 5, 948, 309 
Ontario 384, 921 | 798,725 | 4,836, 416 
Manitoba 80, 106 169, 686 1, 029, 982 
Saskatchewan 97,444 | 232,966 | 1, 397, 838 
Alberta 94,678 | 213,162 | 1, 284, 084 
British Columbia 95,773 | 185,579 | 1,111,778 
All Provinces 1, 237, 754 |2, 956,844 | 17, 560,934 
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Ceylon 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Gasoline, Alcoholic Beverages, and To- 
bacco: Import Duties Increased.—Im- 
port duties on gasoline, alcoholic bev- 
erages, and tobacco were increased in 
Ceylon effective July 2, 1945. In- 
creases amounted to about 12% percent 
on gasoline, 65 percent on alcoholic 
beverages, and 4.25 rupees per pound on 
tobacco. (The Ceylon rupee of 100 
Ceylon cents=approximately $0.3037.) 

The new general rates in rupees 
(former rates in parentheses) are as fol- 
lows: Beer, ale, and porter, and other 
malt liquors, 4.375 (2.50) per gallon; 
sparkling wines, 36.75 (21) per gallon; 
other wines, in wood, 14 (8) per gallon; 
other wines, in bottles, 15.3125 (8.75) per 
gallon; whisky and brandy, 5 years or 
more old, and rum, 61.25 (35) per proof 
gallon; all other brandy and whisky, 77 
(44) per proof gallon; gin, 87.50 (50) per 
proof gallon; all other unspecified 
spirits, 61.25 (35) per proof gallon; 
liquors and cordials, 91.875 (52.50) per 
imperial gallon; cigars, 22.25 (18) per 
pound; cigarettes manufactured in for- 
eign countries, 21.25 (17) per pound; 
manufactured tobacco not specified, ex- 











Shipping in the Netherlands 
Indies 


Plans for revival of shipping’ fa- 
cilities in the Netherlands Indies 
were recently discussed in New 
York by J. W. B. Everts, an official 
of the Royal Packet Navigation Co. 
(K. P. M.), says a statement by the 
Netherlands Information Bureau. 
The company, Everts said, is giving 
precedence to the problem of satis- 
fying the food demands of the re- 
cently freed Netherlands Indies 
and second priority to reconstruc- 
tion of its fleet. 

He revealed that tremendous 
losses sustained by K. P. M. had re- 
duced the company’s fleet from 143 
vessels to a mere 42. The Nether- 
lands Government, he went on, is 
building 26 vessels in Holland which 
will be put at the disposal of K. P. 
M., and orders have been placed 
with Portland (Oreg.) shipbuild- 
ers, for 20 coasters to engage in 
intra-insular trade. The first of 
these latter 500-ton vessels is 
scheduled for delivery in Septem- 
ber, and others will follow at regu- 
lar periods thereafter. 

When the Nazis invaded Holland, 
the company had eight ships on 
the ways, said Everts. “Three of 
these,” he explained, “were ready 
for commissioning, but two were 
sunk by the Germans in order to 
block harbors. As for the others, 
the Nazis, in their usual manner, 
stole all the materials and ma- 
chinery and destroyed whatever 
they could not take with them.” 
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cept snuff, “hooka” and “beedi” tobacco, 
19 (14.75) per pound; unmanufactured 
tobacco, 18.25 (14) per pound; “beedies,” 
4.50 (2) per pound of gross weight; gas- 
oline, 1.30 (1.05) per gallon. 

New preferential rates on goods of 
British Empire origin are as follows: 
Beer, ale, and porter, and all other malt 
liquors, 3.50 (2) per gallon; gin, 77 (44) 
per proof gallon; cigarettes manufac- 
tured in the British Empire from Em- 
pire-grown tobacco, 19.25 or 20.25 (15 
or 16) per pound according to whole- 
sale price; cigarettes manufactured in 
the British Empire from foreign tobacco, 
19.75 or 20.75 (15.50 or 16.50) per pound 
according to wholesale price; manufac- 
tured tobacco, not specified, other than 
snuff, “hooka” and “beedi” tobacco, 
18.25 (14) per pound; unmanufactured 
tobacco, 15.25 (11) per pound; “beedies,” 
4 (1.50) per pound of gross weight. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textiles: Restrictions on Exportation 
Removed.—All Colombian restrictions on 
the exportation of textiles were abolished 
by Resolution No. 552 of July 14, 1945. 
Export licenses continue to be required, 
but the Department of Commerce and 
Industries (Departamento de Comercio 
e Industrias) will approve any applica- 
tions from persons wishing to export 
cotton piece goods. The Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy (Ministerio de Economia 
Nacional) retains the right to suspend 
shipments from Colombia at any time, 
if the local market appears to suffer in 
any way from this measure. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Czechoslovakia 
are gradually improving, as has previ- 
ously been reported. (See FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 4 and August 
25, 1945.) Some activity has been re- 
sumed in most of the various branches 
of industry and great efforts are being 
made throughout the country to over- 
come . difficulties, of which insufficient 
transportation and inadequate supplies 
of raw materials seem to be the most 
serious. 

Surveys of the agricultural situation 
give a relatively favorable picture, with 
prospects for 1945 crops estimated at 
from 75 to 95 percent for cereals, 85 per- 
cent for sugar beets, and 50 percent for 
rapeseed as compared with 1944 crops. 
The fruit crop is expected to be very 
light as a result of late frosts and lack 
of spraying to control insect damage. 
The number of livestock is believed to be 
about the same as in 1944, but is expected 
to provide only 50 percent of food in 
weight. A serious lack of phosphate fer- 
tilizers has been reported, but it is hoped 
that adequate supplies of nitrogenous 
fertilizers may become available by the 
1946 spring sowing season. 

Preliminary estimates on certain as- 
pects of Czechoslovakia’s economy have 
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U. S. Exports to Philippines: New Procedure Announced, to 
Encourage Private Trade 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, announced last week— 
Tuesday—a new procedure for export trade from the United States to the 
Philippine Islands. This is in accordance with FEA policy designed to 
encourage private trade with the islands. 

A limited amount of control in the Philippines is deemed necessary for 
the present because of disrupted conditions—lack of shipping and port 
facilities, inadequate warehousing, limited inter-island shipping and internal 
transportation, and inadequate distribution channels. These controls will 
be removed when conditions permit and trade with the islands will be placed 
on a straight commercial basis, FEA said. i 

The new procedure was discussed with the FEA Philippine Advisory Com- 
mittee at an all-day session with members of the FEA Philippine Mission 
recently returned from Manila. It became effective September 12, 1945, for 
all commercial exports from the United States to the Philippine Islands. 
The procedure, announced in FEA Current Export Bulletin 277, is as follows: 


1. Direct negotiations between Philippine importers and American exporters will 
take place in the customary commercial manner. 

2. When a Philippine importer is ready to pass a firm order for goods to an 
American exporter, the order in duplicate (cable, letter, or order form) will be 
submitted to the FEA office in Manila. The Manila office will retain the duplicate 
copy of such order. 

3. If the importer’s order conforms to prescribed requirements in the Philippines 
regarding proper distribution, handling capacity, et cetera, FEA Manila will assign 
a registry number to the order. 

4. The importer will then transmit his order to the exporter in the United States, 
notifying him of the registry number. 

5. The FEA office in Washington will nof be empowered to grant an export license 
wnless the application contains a registry number. The exporter will include the 
specific registry number in his application for an export license. It should be 
noted, however, that many commodities may be shipped under General License 
without the necessity of specific license application, but shipping-space allocations 
cannot be obtained without a registry number. 

6. The War Shipping Administration through its berth agents will allocate ship- 
ping space only to exporters having a proper registry number. Space will be allo- 
cated on a priority basis intended to assure that the most essential goods required 
for Philippine economy will flow to the islands. 

7. To the extent private trade fails to supply the minimum essential requirements 
to the Philippines, the U, S. Commercial Co. will be directed to purchase and ship 
any necessary deficiencies in the prescribed program. 


Since registry numbers will not be issued to cover any order sent from 
Manila prior to September 12, 1945, exporters having a firm order dispatched 
from the Philippines prior to September 12 may apply to FEA for an export 
license, where required, or to WSA berth agents for shipping space, by 
certifying on such application the despatch date of the order regardless 
of the date of its receipt by the exporter. 

Lists are available at FEA of those commodities deemed essential for the 
initial reestablishment of commercial trade with the Philippines. Although 
quantities shown in these lists are indicative of Philippine requirements for 
the fourth quarter, revisions and changes may be made at any time. Bearing 
in mind the short supply situation on several items, it must be emphasized 
that a great number of both commodities and quantities listed are subject 
to allocation and availability, FEA says. 























been made by experts in the Czechoslo- 
vak Ministry of Industry, which are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


Kladno, near Prague, has the main 
iron-ore deposits in Czechoslovakia. Al- 
though the ore is of poor quality (30 per- 
cent), Kladno produced 20 percent of 
the Czechoslovak iron and steel in the 
prewar period. It is now estimated that 
it produced 21,000 tons of iron and 35,000 
tons of steel in June, and in July 35,000 
tons of iron and 55,000 tons of steel. 
These are net figures and do not dupli- 
cate for iron made into steel. 

Trinec in Tecin is producing very little 
now and needs iron ore. When it re- 
establishes its capacity it will greatly 
increase Czechoslovak production. 


COAL AND COKE 


Black coal from Kladno is being pro- 
duced at the rate of 950,000 metric tons 
per year. In 1937 production was ap- 
proximately 1,900,000 tons, so that the 
reported present production corresponds 
to 50 percent of prewar normal. This 
coal is not suitable for coking. 

Black coal from Moravska-Ostrava, 
which can be used for coking, is now 
being produced at the rate of 4,000,000 
tons annually, as compared with nearly 
13,000,000 tons in 1937, or approximately 
30 percent of prewar production. Mo- 
ravska-Ostrava is now producing 2,400 
tons of coke daily. Stocks on hand 
amount to 60,000 tons. 

Most (Brux) is now producing 16,000 
tons of brown coal (lignite) daily, which 
is equal to one third of prewar normal 
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production. This represents the same 
output per man-shift as in prewar times, 
since only 30 percent of the laborers have 
returned to the mines. 


IRON ORE AND MAGNESITE 


Stocks of iron ore on hand are equal to 
30 days of the prewar normal rate of 
production, or 60 days at the present 
rate. In order to reestablish full produc- 
tion 2,000,000 tons per annum of high- 
grade ore are required. It is believed 
that Austria has 1,000,000 tons available 
and 600,000 tons on hand now, and it is 
hoped that railroad transportation can 
be reestablished in order to ship coke 
from Moravska-Ostrava in Czechoslo- 
vakia to Erzberg in Austria in exchange 
for iron ore. 

TEXTILES 5 


Most of the cotton-mill equipment is 
reported in good working order, loss in 
machinery being estimated at from 10 to 
20 percent. Prewar annual cotton con- 
sumption averaged about 365,000 bales, 
which are taken as possible current re- 
quirements. 

It is now estimated that 66 percent of 
the wool machinery is in working condi- 
tion, while previously two-thirds of this 
equipment had been reported damaged 
or destroyed. Requirements are esti- 
mated at 13,000 metric tons of wool, de- 
greased basis, annually. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Czechoslovakia is reported as being in 
a position to manufacture all appropri- 
ate types of farm machinery, except 
tractors, for its own needs and an addi- 
tional quantity for export. The prewar 
situation, therefore, may be considered 
as constant, as the country never ceased 
manufacturing farm ‘machinery, and, 
except for tractors, seems to be ade- 
quately supplied for most of the territory, 
while emergency need is apparently be- 
ing cared for by UNNRA. 

Also needed are 1,000 tons of magnesite 
per month for which Austria would be 
the probable supplier. 


LOCOMOTIVES AND RAILWAY CARS 


Of the 4,100 locomotives Czechoslo- 
vakia possessed in 1937, it is estimated 
that 50 percent, or 2,050; are still avail- 
able and remaining repairs can be com- 
pleted very soon. Of the 93,875 freight 
cars owned in 1937 it is possible that 
30,000 are in operating order. 

With adequate supplies of iron ore, 
Czechoslovakia is expected to be able to 
manufacture her own locomotives and 
cars. 

TIRE SITUATION 


Tire stocks are said to be nil and black- 
market prices astronomical. Require- 
ments for the next 6 months are esti- 
mated at 16,000 truck tires and 21,000 
passenger tires. 

Manufacturing potential of the four 
tire factories in Czechoslovakia, which 
operated entirely on imported crude rub- 
ber or Buna, appears to be considerably 
reduced. It was earlier reported that the 
Matador plant and the Bata plant at 
Zlin were destroyed. However, accord- 
ing to later reports, Bata’s tire-manu- 
facturing plant was not entirely de- 
stroyed. A report by Bata’s general 
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manager states that this plant could pro- 
duce 8,000 tires monthly, of which 5,000 
could be for United States account. 
Prague and Nachod could make 180,000 
tires in a year using domestic textiles. 
Carbon black would have to be imported 
for this production, as well as some 
chemicals. 

Manufacture of tractors is said to have 
been started by A. S. A. T., the Skoda 
plant at Mlada Boleslav, with the produc- 
tion of a 28-horsepower rubber-tired, 
Diesel tractor and by a second combina- 
tion of Svoboda Motor Co. in Kosmonosy 
with Brno Small Arms plant, which are 
reported working on two types of trac- 
tors, 15-horsepower and 20-horsepower. 
While the rate of production is not 
known, it is believed that not more than 
1,000 total units will be produced by these 
plants in the next 2 years. It is also 
alleged that these tractors will not func- 
tion with complete satisfaction since they 
will have high-speed automobile engines 
as motive power. 

In conclusion, it has been stated that 
the most urgent needs for the Czecho- 
slovak economy at this time are trans- 
portation, iron ore, cotton, wool, tires, 
fats, phosphates for fertilizer, rubber, 
salt, gasoline, hides, and tanning chem- 
icals. 


Denmark 


Economic Conditions 


Control over foreign trade by the 
Danish Government continues in force. 
It applies to practically all import and 
export products, and is administered 
through a system of licenses, which are 
issued to all firms engaged in foreign 
trade. Since liberation, this licensing 
system, which is based largely on Gov- 
ernment negotiations and trade agree- 
ments, has tended to restrict private 
trade. 

Because of the limited supply of for- 
eign exchange, the amount available for 
imports is strictly budgeted. In view of 
the urgent need of certain essential im- 
ported raw materials, both for industrial 
and agricultural purposes, the Govern- 
ment is encouraging the export of sur- 
plus food products, pharmaceuticals, 
and so forth, in order to increase the fund 
of foreign exchange. Until the foreign- 
exchange situation improves, however, 
there appears little prospect of relaxa- 
tion of existing official controls on im- 
ports. The supply of raw materials and 
consumer goods is reported to be practi- 
cally exhausted. 

Foreign-trade statistics for the period 
January—May 1945 show total imports 
valued at 210,800,000 crowns and exports 
of 256,600,000 crowns. The extent to 
which Danish foreign trade has shrunk 
during the war is indicated by a compari- 
son of these figures with the last corre- 
sponding prewar figures—January—May 
1939—when imports were valued at 667,- 
000,000 crowns and exports at 631,800,- 
000 crowns. 

The marked decline in customs re- 
turns also reflects the decline in for- 
eign trade. Import duty revenues for 
the first 6 months of 1945 totaled 15,- 
200,000 crowns as against 58,400,000 
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crowns during the January—June period 
of 1939. 

Prices, both wholesale and retail, after 
advancing rapidly following the out- 
break of the war until July 1941, showed 
a slow upward rise until May 1945. In 
August 1939, the wholesale-price index 
was 111 (1935=100), in July 1941 it had 
risen to 205, and in May 1945 it was 219. 
In June 1945 the index dropped to 213 
and a further slight decline was no- 
ticeable in July when the index was 212, 
principally because of declines in prices 
of certain imported raw materials and 
semimanufactured products. 

The cost-of-living index has shown a 
development along the lines indicated 
for that of the wholesale prices. In July 
1939, the index was 107 (1935=100). In 
July 1941 the figure had risen to 161 and 
in July 1945 it was 170. 

The industrial-production index for 
June 1945 was 77 (1935=100) as against 
97 in June 1944. This compares with an 
index of 118 for August 1939, the last 
figure available prior to the outbreak of 
the war. 

Since liberation, the labor situation 
has been marked by a number of wildcat 
strikes and increased wage demands. It 
may be expected, however, that condi- 
tions will improve as a consequence of 
a voluntary wage agreement which, in 
accord with Government wishes, was 
reached between management and labor 
on August 22, 1945, and which aims at 
restoration of the prewar real wage level. 
Before the agreement, the real wage level 
was 5 percent below that of the base year 
1939. 

A good average grain crop is expected 
this season. Growing conditions for root 
crops have been even more favorable 
than for grain, especially when compared 
with those of 1944. 
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Production of the leading export items 
(butter, pork, and eggs) continues at the 
restricted wartime level. Milk and egg 
production in the first 6 months of 1945 
was larger than in 1944, but production 
of butter and meat, especially pork, de- 
clined. Exports of butter and pork in the 
first half of 1945 were about 14 and 60 
percent, respectively, lower than in 1944, 
with egg exports showing a slight in- 
crease. 


Exchange and Finance 


Intended Purchases of United States 
Products.—In connection with the $20,- 
000,000 loan granted to Denmark by the 
Export-Import Bank, the Danish Minis- 
ter of Finance on August 3, 1945, submit- 
ted to the Parliament of that country a 
bill providing for the purchase in the 
United States of a variety of products of 
vital interest to Denmark. The bill was 
approved by both houses of Parliament, 
according to the Danish press of the fol- 
lowing day. 

It has been estimated that the pro- 
posed purchases may be distributed in 
part as follows, by value, with approxi- 
mate quantities, in metric tons unless 
noted, in parentheses: Tobacco, $1,250,- 
000 (1,000); synthetic rubber, $500,000 
(480); truck tires and tubes, $2,300,000 
(74,000 units); passenger-car tires and 
tubes, $300,000 (16,000 units) ; technical 
and medicinal chemicals, $1,000,000; 
iron and steel, including manufactures, 
$3,700,000 (30,000 to 40,000); tools and 
gages, $550,000; motortrucks, knocked 
down, $3,075,000; automotive tools and 
similar items $50,000; agricultural ma- 
chinery, $700,000; thread (rayon, cotton, 
and woolen), $2,000,000 (800); netting 
yarn, $35,000 (27) ; binder canvas (32,700 
yards); sewing machines, parts, and 
needles, $50,000. 

















Swedish Capital Investments Made by the Government In- 
creased From 17 to 40 Percent of Total During Wartime 


An increase in industrial investments in Sweden from about $180,000,000 
before the war to an annual average of approximately $250,000,000 for the 
period 1940-44 was partly due to the erection of new factories in order to 
expand the production of war materials and to provide substitutes for 
declining imports, says a statement by the American-Swedish News Exchange. 
During the period 1940-43 Government investments represented about 40 per- 
cent of total investments, as compared with 17 percent in 1938-39. The great- 
ly expanded rearmament program was mainly responsible for this increase. 

Direct investments for the production of substitute goods in Sweden during 
the five war years are estimated at $56,000,000, including about $31,000,000 
for fuels, $12,000,000 in metal industries, and about $12,000,000 in the chemical 
and textiles industries. The most important investments for the production 
of fuels were in peat, sulphite spirit, shale oil, charcoal, and wood-tar prod- 
ucts. Investments in the metal industries increased the production of alumi- 
num, copper, lead, nickel, and zinc. The production of soda, various fertil- 
izers, synthetic rubber, cellulose wool, binder twine, and the like, was also 
started or expanded. In most of these cases production costs were much 
higher than the prices of the imported goods, the Swedish agency remarks. 

The production of housing in Sweden dropped sharply after the outbreak 
of the war. Later a recovery took place, but there will still be a deficiency 
of some 50,000 apartments by the end of 1945, says the agency cited. 

Agricultural investments represented about the same amount in Swedish 
crowns as before the war—which means a reduction in volume of 20 to 30 
percent. Sweden’s stock of cattle and horses was only about 5 percent less 
than in 1937, while hogs and poultry both showed a decrease of some 25 
percent. 
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Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Payments Agreement Signed With the 
United Kingdom.—A payments agree- 
ment between Denmark and the United 
Kingdom was signed on August 16, 1945, 
according to the Copenhagen press. It 
establishes an exchange rate of 19.34 
Danish crowns per pound sterling and, 
according to Copenhagen press an- 
nouncements, is expected to have en- 
couraging and stabilizing effects on the 
industry and trade of Denmark. 

It is understood that average prices of 

.Danish agricultural exports will be re- 
duced by about 10 percent for the pres- 
ent, but by November further reductions 
are to be discussed, and that before the 
end of 1946 (or possibly 6 months after 
the defeat of Japan) Danish prices are 
to be brought to conformity with com- 
peting “Dominion” prices. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Taxes Collected on 
Only a Few Articles Contained in Gift 
Packages; No Import Licenses or Ration 
Coupons Required.—Import duties, in- 
ternal consumption taxes, and “luxury” 
transaction taxes are collected in France 
on only a few articles contained in gift 
packages received by private individuals, 
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according to an airgram from the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Paris, dated August 23, 
1945, and quoting a communication from 
the French Ministry of Finance. This 
announcement may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as superseding all previous an- 
nouncements concerning French treat- 
ment of gift packages from the United 
States. 

In order to be considered a “gift pack- 
age,”’ only one parcel weighing not more 
than 12 kilograms may be received by an 
individual per month, or one weighing 
not more than 6 kilograms per fortnight. 

Import duties are collected only on 
coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, candies, 
spices, flavorings, tobacco products, 
jewelry made of or plated with precious 
metals, and a few other items. 

Internal consumption taxes are col- 
lected only on cigars and cigarettes and 
other tobacco products. 

The “luxury” transaction tax of 18 or 
25 percent ad valorem is levied on cer- 
tain luxury goods (especially silk ar- 
ticles) when contained in gift packages. 

No import licenses are required on gift 
packages containing only food and cloth- 
ing, provided they come within the speci- 
fied weight and frequency limits. No 
ration coupons are collected from the 
recipients for either food or clothing 
items contained in such packages. 

{Gift packages from the United States 


must conform to the regulations of the For- 
eign Economic Administration. See Foreign 











August 31, 1945. 


cotton linters, and jute bags. 


cargo for 5,681 long tons. 


United States. 








Facts About U. S. Shipments to France 


The Foreign Economic Administration announced last week that shipments 
to France this year had risen from 1 ship sailing in January to 22 in August. 
A total of 154 ships sailed from the United States to France, with cargo esti- 
mated at 1,239,494 long tons, in the period from January 1, 1945, through 


Lend-lease shipments included in these cargoes totaled 1,116,308 long 
tons and fall into four main categories: (1) industrial products, (2) agricul- 
tural products, (3) textiles and clothing, and (4) drugs and medical supplies. 

In addition to the lend-lease shipments, these ships carried 63,056 long 
tons of cash purchases made by the French Supply Council and 36,130 long 
tons of deliveries from British stocks in the United States. 

Of the lend-lease cargo, the industrial products and the agricultural prod- 
ucts made up the bulk of the tonnage. 
tons) consisted of agricultural machinery, trucks and parts, tires and tubes, 
chemicals, newsprint, miscellaneous paper products, cement, steel products, 
tin plate, minerals and metals, barracks and building supplies, and sulfur. 

Agricultural products (503,359 long tons) consisted of soybeans, rice, lard, 
condensed milk, cattle feed, legumes, wheat, sugar, and corn. 

Textiles and clothing amounted to 126,805 long tons—composed of cotton, 


Drugs and medical supplies accounted for 3,010 long tons and miscellaneous 
The remaining cargo space on these 154 ships was taken up with cash pur- 
chases of tobacco, sulfur, coal, and miscellaneous supplies of the French 
Supply Council and deliveries to France of wool from British stocks in the 


Shipping figures broken down by month, sailings, and cargo tonnage are: 


Co, Se ee ee cee ee ere ee 
ESS Se ee ee Seen 
anaes scan ihew tae anatase eontieses main saad mien 


Number of Sailings Tonnages 
PERM De, Se ae 1 8, 508 
pe aisaeie hid ones wiaomnioares 9g 64, 088 
i aieaieldneasiakrhsphach ambience . 14 115, 954 
ER EET Pe 18 142, 144 
ahs Se biteite iliecsdpitbiae es Oe 133, 517 
RE Secs oe renee 31 257, 721 
Sicateeitiaiahdestisetaeigit at inborn as 42 343, 842 
oe ee 22 173, 720 
a aihahie tiara kciceaie wiesinie 154 1, 239, 494 


Industrial products (477,453 long 
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COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 25, 1944, for 
information on the general suspension of 
most French import duties, and of June 23, 
1945, for information on “luxury” transac. 
tion taxes. | 


French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Olives and Olive Oils: Revised Regula- 
tions on Trade in French Morocco,— 
Transactions in olives and olive oils were 
regulated in the French Zone of Morocco 
by a residential order of November 24, 
1944, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
January 5, 1945, replacing previous reg- 
ulations. 

Regional authorities were to fix the 
proportions of olives to be allotted to the 
native oil mills and to the mechanical 
oil works. All olive oils obtained in the 
mechanical oil works, private or coop- 
erative, were blocked at the disposal of 
the Direction of Economic Affairs, to be 
released under license. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 3, 
1943, for previous announcement. | 


Mahboula Esparto: Gathering and 
Marketing in Tunisia Prohibited Tempo- 
rarily—The gathering, transportation, 
preparation for market, and purchase of 
Mahboula esparto (Lygeum spartum) 
were prohibited in the entire territory of 
Tunisia, effective January 23, 1945, to 
give the esparto fields a rest period for 
development, by an order of January 13, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of January 23. 

Liquid Fuels: Consultative Committee 
on Distribution Established in Tunisia.— 
A Consultative Committee on the Dis- 
tribution of Liquid Fuels has been estab- 
lished in Tunisia, to advise the Chief of 
the Service of Mines, the distributor, on 
any problem he submits to it, by an order 
of January 20, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of January 26. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Coal Imported Into Algeria from Allied 
Countries: Special Price-Compensation 
Tax Fixed.—The special price-compen- 
sation tax established by an order of 
March 6, 1944, on coal imported after 
January 1, 1945, and delivered for con- 
sumption in Algeria, French North Af- 
rica, including that used by the Algerian 
and Mediterranean-Niger Railways, has 
been fixed at 150 francs per metric ton, 
by an order of January 24, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on January 30. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
10, 1944, for previous announcement. | 


Olive Oil and Olive-Foots Oil: Price- 
Equalization Taxes Fixed in Algeria.— 
Price-equalization taxes were fixed in 
Algeria on all quantities of edible olive 
oil of Algerian production released for 
home consumption, and on olive-foots 
oil intended for soap making, by an order 
of December 16, 1944, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on Decem- 
ber 22. 
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The tax on edible oils was fixed at 
1,213 francs per 100 kilograms and on 
olive-foots oil at 250 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams. 

Containers and Packing: Special Sales 
Tax Reduced in Algeria.—The special 
sales tax collected in Algeria by the Sec- 
tion for Distribution of Containers and 
Packings has been reduced from 2 per- 
cent to 1 percent ad valorem, effective 
February 1, 1945, by an order of January 
g, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on January 16. 

Nioras Permitted to be Exported by 
French Morocco Only from Declared 
Stocks.—All stocks of nioras (dried fruit 
of the Capsicum annuum), dried or 
ground, were required to be declared, as 
well as all operations of purchase and 
sale, for the interior of the French Zone 
of Morocco as well as for exportation, by 
an order of November 21, 1944, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of January 19, 
1945. Export licenses were to be issued 
only for the quantities of nioras so de- 
clared. 


French Oceania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Products Exempt From Import Tazr.— 
The following products imported into 
French Oceania will be exempt from the 
6 percent import tax until further no- 
tice, according to a French Government 
decree of March 19, 1945, published in 
the Journal] Officiel of the colony on June 
30, 1945: Wheat flour; dried vegetables; 
alimentary pastes; sea biscuits; seeds for 
sowing; gunny sacks, new or _ used; 
iron and steel, rolled or forged in blocks, 
billets, and bars; fishing lines; concen- 
trated and sterilized milk; cement; fer- 
tilizer, except crude phosphate; soda; 
table and cooking salt; tools; and ma- 
rine motors. (The 6 percent import tax 
is normally imposed on net invoice prices 
of all products imported from any 
source. ) 

Decime Surtazr on Sea Tax (Octroi de 
Mer) Increased.—The amount of decime 
surtax levied on imports into French 
Oceania, in addition to the basic sea tax, 
was increased from 20 centimes per 
franc (2 decimes) to 36 centimes per 
franc for all products taxed by weight or 
measure, according to a French Govern- 
ment decree of March 31, 1945, published 
in the Journal Officiel of the colony, 
June 15, 1945. 

The following products, however, are 
exempt from this additional surtax: To- 
baccos; cigars; cigarettes; sugar of all 
sorts; wheat flour; dried vegetables; ali- 
mentary pastes; sea biscuits; seeds for 
sowing; iron and steel, rolled or forged 
in blocks, billets, and bars; fishing lines; 
concentrated and sterilized milk; pre- 
pared hides; cement; fertilizers, except 
crude phosphate; soda; and table or 
cooking salt. These items retain the ad- 
ditional decime surtaxes previously in 
force. 

[The decime-surtax increase on customs 
duties—in contrast to the above tax—was 


published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
July 21, 1945.] 
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Chinese Government Plans Economic Rehabilitation of Liber- 
ated Areas; Seeks To Take Over and “Readjust” Enemy 
and Puppet-Owned Properties 


The Ministry of Economic Affairs and the Chinese War Production Board 
plan to establish, as speedily as possible, offices in the liberated areas of 
China for the purpose of effecting their economic rehabilitation, according to 
a report issued August 20, 1945, by the official Central News Agency, Chung- 
king. Primary functions of these offices would be to register and administer 
enemy and puppet-owned factories, mines, and other related enterprises, to 
take over and “readjust” such enterprises, to supervise the supply of essen- 
tial commodities, to purchase and receive necessary commodities from abroad, 
to set up important industrial and mining enterprises, and to promote and 
expedite the production of essential goods. 

Decision to acquire control over enemy and puppet-owned industrial 
properties reportedly is in line with a program drawn up by the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs and submitted in March 1944 to the Executive Yuan, 
which is said to have approved the program and in turn submitted it to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs for. appropriate action when conditions would 
permit. Subsequent to March 1944, the Ministry of Economic Affairs re- 
quested all persons in Free China owning or having knowledge of industrial 
properties in Occupied China to make complete reports on such properties 
available to the Ministry. 

The Central News report indicates that the Chinese WPB, organized -- 
November 1944 with American assistance for the announced purpose of re- 
vitalizing Chinese war production, will not be abolished following the end 
of the war against Japan, but is slated presumably to plan an important part 
in the economic rehabilitation of the liberated areas. 

Although the report from Chungking made no mention of possible coordi- 
nation of this rehabilitation work with similar work to be carried out by the 
Chinese Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, in cooperation and with 
the assstance of UNRRA, it appears that the projected Economic Affairs 
Ministry-WPB activities would largely supplement rather than duplicate 
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CNRRA activities. 














French West 


Africa 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Customs Declarations Must Show Real 
Consignee or Shipper.—Customs decla- 
rations for goods imported into French 
West Africa must show the name, occu- 
pation, and address of the real consignee, 
and for expected goods the name, occu- 
pation, and address of the real shipper, 
by Order No. 477 A. P. of February 12, 
1945, promulgating a French decree of 
December 15, 1944, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of French West Africa on 
February 25, 1945. 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Yerba Mate: Tariff Item Added and 
Import Duty Imposed.—Yerba mate has 
been added as an item in the Honduras 
import tariff schedule, in the section of 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and special- 
ties subject to import duty. The rate of 








duty imposed on this item is 6 centavos 
per gross kilogram, by Decree No. 31 of 
July 21, 1945, published in La Gaceta of 
July 25, and effective on the date of 


publication. 
India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods Bearing a Trade-Mark Not Reg- 
istered in India: Importation Prohibited 
If Trade-Mark Accompanied by the word 
“Registered”.—The importation into In- 
dia of goods bearing a trade-mark which 
has not been registered in India is pro- 
hibited, effective January 1, 1946, if such 
trade-mark is accompanied by the word 
“registered.” 

Exceptions to the prohibition are: 

(a) where the word or other expression is 
used in direct association with other words 
delineated in characters at least as large as 
those in which that word or expression is de- 
lineated and indicating that the reference is 
to registration as a trade-mark under the law 
of a country outside British India being a 
country under the law of which the regis- 
tration referred to is in fact in force; or (b) 
where that other expression is of itself such 
as to indicate that the reference is to such 
registration as is mentioned in clause “a”; or 
(c) where that word is used in relation to a 
mark registered as a trade-mark under the 
law of a country outside British India and 
in relation solely to goods to be exported to 
that country. 


Clauses “a” and “b” above, which will 
be found under subsection 3, section 68, 
of the Trade-Marks Act, 1940, permit the 
use of the word “registered” on articles 
for which the trade-mark is not regis- 
tered in India, if the trade-mark is actu- 
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ally registered in the country in question 
and that country is indicated in letters at 
least as large as those used for the word 
“registered.” It would appear that goods 
for which trade-marks are legally regis- 
tered in the United States can be im- 
ported into India bearing the word “reg- 
istered” (even though not registered in 
India) providing the word “registered” is 
followed by the words “in the United 
States” in letters of equal size. 


Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License Control Revised.—Re- 
vised regulations governing import li- 
censes were promulgated in the Lebanon 
by Decree No. 1604/R, issued by the Leb- 
anese Minister of Supply on April 9, 1945. 

The main provisions of this decree are 
similar to those of Decree No. 3010, is- 
sued by the Syrian Minister of Supply on 
January 19, 1945 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 2, 1945), and are in- 
tended primarily to assure the importa- 
tion of the total quantity of goods li- 
censed, to prevent diversion of shipments 
to other countries where they could be 
sold more profitably, and to halt the 
transfer of import licenses to third par- 
ties. ™ 

In respect to violations, however, the 
decrees differ somewhat. The Lebanese 
decree does not permit the entry into 
the country of the goods and requires 
that the importer return them to the 
place of origin, whereas the Syrian de- 
cree fixes penalties ranging from a fine 
to confiscation. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN ARUBA 


The general economic outlook in Aruba 
during the second quarter of 1945 re- 
flected the highly productive activity of 
the world’s largest petroleum refinery, 
its principal industry. Although foreign 
trading was still somewhat hampered by 
dollar-exchange difficulties necessitating 
rigid import and export controls, local 
authorities were hopeful of an early solu- 
tion of these problems and of the aban- 
donment of trading restrictions before 
the end of i945, thus making possible 
a resumption of the formerly important 
reexport trade. Steamship services be- 
tween Aruba and New York and schooner 
communications with other Caribbean 
Islands were resumed on a More extended 
schedule. Building activity increased 
and legislation designed to improve the 
housing situation was enacted. The 
year’s production of aloes is expected to 
be normal. The Aruba Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry was constituted 
a semiofficial organization, with which 
all business enterprises were required to 
register. Largely as a result of the ex- 
pansion of the oil-refining industry, 
Aruba’s population increased to 39,318 as 
of December 31, 1944, as compared with 
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15,659 at the end of 1930. Proposed leg- 
islation providing for compulsory edu- 
cation of children between the ages of 7 
and 13 or until they have completed the 
sixth grade presaged a reduction in the 
island’s child-labor forces. 


INDUSTRY 


Over-all shipments by the large re- 
finery in Aruba continued to show a gain 
in volume with a shift in product dis- 
tribution, in accordance with the changes 
in the war-priority schedules for the first 
half of 1945 as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1944. An impor- 
tant increase in production of straight- 
run middle distillates, notably U. S. Navy 
Diesel oil, was accomplished by upgrad- 
ing of stock which would otherwise have 
been shipped as ordinary marine Diesel 
or fuel-oil diluent. Principal increases 
were in naphthenic acids (181 percent), 
commercial fuel oils (96 percent), U. S. 
Navy Diesel oil (67 percent), asphalts 
(67 percent), gas oil (61 percent), and 
unfinished lubricating-oil distillates (44 
percent). The significant increase in 
production of naphthenic acids was 
brought about by close control of all 
sources of supply, this essential war 
product being used in the manufacture 
of mildew-proofing material, napalm, 
and other direct military requirements. 

Although the exact ultimate destina- 
tion of Aruba’s petroleum products dur- 
ing the period under review was not 
known, it was estimated that essentially 
all of the shipments, approximately 90 
percent, were supplied direct to the 
United States armed forces in the vari- 
ous theaters of war or to allied armed 
forces by lend-lease. The remainder 
was supplied to European neutrals and 
to Latin American commercial outlets. 











If You’re Shipping to Af- 
ghanistan, Be Careful 
About the Packing 


Shipments to Afghanistan from 
the United States reportedly often 
suffer serious damage in transit as 
a result of being poorly packed. 
Fragile boxes and even cardboard 
and paper cartons are said to be 
frequently used. An instance cited 
by importers is that of a shipment 
of glass, 25 percent of which was 
broken because it was packed in 
thin, weak material. 

In preparing shipments for Af- 
ghanistan, exporters should take 
into consideration the transporta- 
tion difficulties encountered en 
route. Merchandise destined for 
Afghanistan is unloaded at an In- 
dian port, sent by rail to Peshawar 
on the northwest frontier or to 
Quetta, Baluchistan, and is then 
carried by trucks, usually loaded 
beyond their capacity, over very 
poor roads before reaching its des- 
tination. 
| Greater care in packing will 

therefore mean much in preventing 

losses. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Aruba merchants received an increase 
in United States dollar-exchange quotas 
for the second quarter of 1945 of 109 
percent over allotments for the first 
quarter, minus 25 percent in the case of 
those firms that were overdrawn, but it 
is expected that the third quarter’s 
quotas will be the same as the first quar- 
ter’s allotments. Some progress in ne- 
gotiations in London with the Centra] 
Government concerning more libera] 
dollar grants for the territory of Cur- 
acao was reported to have been made, 
and there were favorable indications 
that foreign exchange and import and 
export controls would be lifted before the 
end of the year, which would stimulate 
trade a great deal and permit resump- 
tion of the formerly important Yeexport 
trade, principally with Colombia and 
Venezuela. 

Exports of petroleum products dur- 
ing the first half of 1945 increased by 3 
percent as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. The only other 
important item of export from Aruba 
was aloe gum, shipments of which to 
the United States—the principal mar- 
ket—during the first half of 1945 totaled 
199,043 pounds valued at $51,859, as com- 
pared with 41,265 pounds with a value of 
$15,168 in the corresponding period of 
1944. The decreased value reflects the 
return to something like normal prices 
because of the reentry of the East Afri- 
can aloe into the field of competition. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


An important Netherland steamship 
company has added to its freight and 
passenger accommodations to this part 
of the world by placing one of its ships 
in regular service between New York and 
Venezuela, via Curacao and Aruba. 

A regular schooner service between 
Bonaire, Aruba, Curacao, and the Wind- 
ward Islands was inaugurated on a 6- 
month trial basis with a motorship and 
a motor schooner which are being sub- 
sidized by the Curacao Government to 
the extent of 2,500 and 1,500 florins 
(1 Curacao florin or guilder=$0.5312 
U. S. currency) per trip, respectively. 
Should this service prove adequate to 
meet demands, it is understood that a 
long-term contract will be awarded the 
operating company at the end of the trial 
period. 

Following the resumption of mail serv- 
ice between Aruba and the Netherlands, 
local post offices were deluged with pack- 
ages weighing up to 40 pounds contain- 
ing foodstuffs and clothing addressed by 
local residents to relatives and friends in 
the Netherlands. It is reported that 
since the reopening of telecommunica- 
tion channels between Aruba and Cura- 
cao and the Netherlands, more than 3,000 
cables have been sent to the homeland. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of several buildings, 
mostly of the concrete-block type, was 
undertaken during the second quarter of 
1945, but the housing situation still is 
unsatisfactory. The town of San Nico- 
laas benefited by a sidewalk-paving proj- 
ect partially executed during the quar- 
ter, and the island’s roads are undergoing 
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gradual repair as the availability of la- 
bor and materials permit. 


AGRICULTURE 


The second crop of kaffir corn, which is 
important in the native diet, was poor 
because of the drought, but the year’s 
production of the more important crop 
of aloes, the growth of which requires 
but little rain, is expected to be about 
normal, and it was estimated that about 
500,000 pounds of aloe gum would be 
available for export. 

The first crop of tomatoes grown by 
the new experimental chemical process 
in the refinery’s hydroponics plant in 
Aruba was considered to be quite a suc- 
cess. It is understood that the plant is 
now experimenting with the growth of 
string beans. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


It has been reported that as a result 
of representations by a Curacao Com- 
mission to the Central Government in 
London, a solution to the exchange diffi- 
culties of the colony is near. 

The local banks of the Curacao terri- 
tory have received notice that according 
to an Argentine decree, Argentine mer- 
chandise destined for the Netherlands 
and Netherland territories must be paid 
for in advance, or a letter of credit must 
be opened. The Argentine exporter also 
must present evidence that the transac- 
tion has been approved by the Nether- 
land Government. The Argentine 
branch of the Bank of Holland is under- 
stood to be endeavoring to have the Cu- 
racao territory and Surinam (Nether- 
lands Guiana) exempted from. the 
application of these provisions. 

The current economic and political 
situation in the Netherlands is giving 
rise to fears that the Curacao florin 
might be devaluated to the level of the 
Netherland florin. The present ex- 
change value in the United States of the 
Curacao unit is 53.12 cents and of the 
Netherland unit 37.74 cents. 


REGISTRATION OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Implementing the Curacao Govern- 
ment ordinance of November 6, 1944, 
which became effective April 3, 1945, the 
Aruba Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try was constituted a semiofficial or- 
ganization with which all business en- 
terprises were required to register before 
June 30, 1945. Generally speaking, reg- 
istration involves supplying the local 
Chamber with information as to names, 
place and date of birth and residence of 
all owners of a business or of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors, the name 
in which a business is conducted, the 
place where the firm is established, and 
the amount of paid-up capital and re- 
serves according to the latest balance 
sheet. The amount of capital deter- 
mines the classification of firms for pur- 
poses of initial registration and subse- 
quent annual fees, which amount to 5 
and 10 florins on invested capital of 1,000 
and 5,000 florins, respectively, and 500 
florins on an invested capital of 5,000,000 
florins and over. Fines for false infor- 
mation are as high as 2,000 florins, for 
incomplete or incorrect information 500 
florins, and for failure to register 1,000 
florins. Furthermore, the Chamber of 
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Commerce is authorized to place a busi- 
ness concern in a higher class in case it 
is in doubt concerning the correctness 
of information furnished or when the 
importance of the firm seems to justify 
such action. However, an appeal from 
such a decision may be made to the 
Governor. 

The new powers of the Aruba Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, which are 
subject to the approval of the Governor, 
are summarized as follows: (1) Grant- 
ing subsidies to institutions promoting 
the general interest of the trade; (2) car- 
rying out the administration, consigned 
to the Chamber, of all facilities (for the 
trade and industry) whether “or not 
called into existence by the Public Au- 
thority; (3) issuing declarations in be- 
half of the trade, as well as legalizing sig- 
natures occurring in the trade register, 
levying fees for the use of facilities under 
its control, and levying fees for services 
it rendered to interested parties; (4) 
collecting statistical information, and in 
general, everything that may promote 
the interests of the trade and industry. 
The Chamber of Commerce must submit 
an annual report to the Government con- 
cerning the situation of the local trade 
and industry, and the Government au- 
thorities feel that this will fill a long-felt 
need for reliable statistical information. 


LABOR 


Employment by the large oil refinery 
numbered 7,089 persons, including 6,871 
males and 218 females, as of June 30, 
1945. Of these, 606 persons, including 
30 women, were on contract and are of 
American or European nationality. Lo- 
cal employees, who are natives of the 
Caribbean area, numbered 6,483, includ- 
ing 188 women. 

In the refining industry, native or local 
employees have replaced Americans and 
Europeans in all of the trades up to and 
including first-class tradesmen. In the 
processing department, natives now fill 
positions up to and including assistant 
still operators and in some cases have 
acquired the position of still operators, 
though supervisory positions are filled 
by Americans or Europeans. 

Legislation introduced in the Curacao 
Legislative Council during the quarter 
will, if and when enacted, reduce the 
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amount of child labor available in the 
territory of Curacao. Among other 
things, the proposed bill, which is to be 
known as the Compulsory Education 
Ordinance, provides for: (1) The par- 
ents’ responsibility to register their chil- 
dren as pupils, starting as soon as their 
children have reached the age of 7; (2) 
the termination of this responsibility as 
soon as a child has attended a school 
for 6 years and has completed the sixth 
grade; (3) the termination of this re- 
sponsibility also ending when a child has 
reached the age of 13 regardless of 
whether he has completed the sixth 
grade. The Governor is authorized to 
furnish needy school children with food 
iy clothing or to grant a subsidy there- 
or. 


Norway 


Economic Conditions 


The Norwegian supply situation in Au- 
gust, particularly the supply of food and 
fuel, continued to improve at an accel- 
erated rate. There was still an acute 
shortage of industrial raw materials but 
this did not create as much concern as 
might have been expected because the 
“vacation” spirit that prevailed after lib- 
eration caused many businesses to close 
down entirely or to operate with a skele- 
ton force at a greatly reduced rate. 

Coal stocks have increased substan- 
tially, and coal has again entirely re- 
placed wood as fuel for railway locomo- 
tives, which has improved the internal 
transportation situation materially. As 
a result, urban retail stocks of domestic 
products such as fresh vegetables, fish, 
and dairy products have increased. 

Automobile and motortruck transpor- 
tation continues very inadequate. Re- 
portedly 1,500 trucks were made avail- 
able to the public during August, but 
gasoline imports were expected to be 
only 2,500 tons for August, and 4,000 tons 
for September, so that all but the most 
essential automotive vehicles must con- 
tinue to use producer-gas generators for 
motor fuel. 

Two boats have departed for Svalbard 
(Spitsbergen) with mining equipment, 
supplies, and 180 miners, who will reopen 
the mines. It is hoped the first deliveries 
of coal to northern Norway may be made 
early next winter. In 1939 the produc- 
tion of the Norwegian mines in Spitz- 
bergen was 268,509 metric tons. 

Aluminum production is at an all-time 
low with only the Norsk Aluminum Co. 
A/S in operation and it is operating at 
50 percent of capacity because of inade- 
quate supplies of petroleum products, 
pitch, tar, soda, and cryolite. The de- 
mand for aluminum far exceeds the sup- 
ply because of deferred repairs, construc- 
tion requirements, and the substitution 
of aluminum for other scarce metals such 
as tin. Because of insufficient metals for 
canning purposes, considerable quanti- 
ties of fresh fish, vegetables, and some 
fruit are being destroyed. 

Foreign trade figures for the first 6 
months of 1945 show that the export 
balance which prevailed during the last 
3 months of the German occupation was 
changed to a large import balance for 
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June, when imports totaled 116,000,000 
crowns, of which 93,000,000 crowns was 
for food and 10,400,000 crowns for fuel. 
Exports were valued at more than 12,- 
400,000 crowns, of which 7,500,000 crowns 
was for fertilizer and 2,900,000 crowns 
for wood pulp and paper. 

There appears to be little prospect of 
increasing pulp and paper exports until 
July 1946, because of shortages in cut 
timber supplies. Need for food imports 
may increase inasmuch as the severe 
drought has reduced prospects of grain 
crops somewhat, and has also seriously 
affected the potato crop, which was ex- 
pected to be the principal domestic food 
crop for this year. The major fruit crop, 
apples, is almost a complete failure. July 
milk production was down 16 percent as 
compared with July 1940 but 1945 pro- 
duction to date is reported about one- 
third below prewar levels, while deliveries 
to creameries is off about 40 percent. 
Lack of food reserves may therefore place 
Norway on the dependency list for se- 
lected allocations of internationally ra- 
tioned commodities. 

Practically all imports thus far since 
liberation have been purchased through 
Norwegian Government channels. How- 
ever, the declared Government policy is 
to reduce official operations so far as pos- 
sible end permit resumption of trade 
through private channels—subject to 
necessary exchange control—as rapidly 
as trade connections are reestablished 
and the international supply situation 
justifies. As an important step in ef- 
fectuating this policy, the Government 
now plans, as an interim measure, to re- 
place its purchasing agents in the United 
States with businessmen selected by the 
major local industrial and trade associa- 
tions, who will consummate purchases in 
the United States on behalf of individual 
members of their respective associations, 
with payments to be accomplished 
through Norwegian official channels in 
the United States, after the necessary im- 
port (foreign exchange) permit has been 
authorized by competent authority in 
Oslo. Negotiation of transactions, up to 
the point of signing the order and making 
payment, may be conducted directly be- 
tween the United States exporter and the 
agent or buyer in Norway. 

Bank notes are returning to the Bank 
of Norway at an accelerated rate but 
the inflationary pressure continues, as 
deposits are rising in almost direct pro- 
portion. Note circulation has declined 
from a peak of 3,027,000,000 crowns on 
May i5, 1945, to 1,874,290,000 on August 
15, 1945, while deposits at the Norges 
Bank have increased during the same 
period from 5,640,000,000 to 6,621,227,000 
crowns. The resulting extreme liquidity 
of the banks has produced a very easy 
credit situation. Stock prices receded 
slightly in mid-August, with shipping 
securities leading the decline in a re- 
action from their recent rise; bond prices 
have continued firm, with National Gov- 
ernment 312’s now quoted at 10334. 

On August 22 the president of the Nor- 
wegian Federation of Labor announced 
the projected abrogation of its May 8, 
1945, agreement with the Employers As- 
sociation of Norway. The laborers de- 
manded an increase in their money 
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wages equal to the 56.4 percent rise in 
prices which they claim has taken place 
since 1940, while the employers insisted 
that the export businesses in particular 
could not grant the increase under ex- 
isting conditions. Under Norwegian 
law the Ministry of Social Welfare has 3 
days in which to decide whether the dis- 
pute shall be settled by compulsory arbi- 
tration or by further negotiation between 
parties to the dispute. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Yerba Mate, Ground or Unground: Ex- 
portation Authorized: Yerba mate, 
ground or unground, may now be ex- 
ported from Paraguay by all exporters 
who, from the date of this decree, sell 
part of their product to the National 
Food Administration (Administraci6n 
Nacional de Subsistencias), according 
to Decree No. 7,281, of February 15, 1945, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of that 
same date. 

The quantity of yerba mate which ex- 
porters may ship out of Paraguay cannot 
exceed 40 percent in weight of the 
amount sold to the National Food Ad- 
ministration for domestic consumption. 

Yerba mate, except that originating 
north of the Nacunday River, was for- 
merly prohibited exportation from Para- 
guay by Decree No. 5253 dated Septem- 
ber 22, 1944. 

Mandioca Products: Minimum Export 
Quota Established.—A minimum quota 
of 1,000,000 kilograms has been set by 
Paraguay for the exportation of prod- 
ucts derived from mandioca, according 
to Decree No. 8,996, dated June 6, 1945, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of June 
7, 1945. 

Crude Rubber: Exportation Condi- 
tionally Authorized.—Exportation from 
Paraguay of 5,000 kilograms of crude 
rubber have been allowed, provided that 
there are imported manufactured rub- 
ber articles equivalent to 60 percent by 
weight of the crude rubber exported, ac- 
cording to Decree No. 8,839 of May 24, 
1945, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
May 28, 1945. At least one-half of the 
imports of rubber manufactures must 
be tires and tubes. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 8, 1945, for previous announcement 
on the exportation of crude rubber.| 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Rebates of Import Duty 
Announced for Goods Used in Manu- 
facturing.—A rebate of the whole of the 
customs duties on substitutes for pyre- 
thrum to be used in the manufacture of 
insecticides within the colony of South- 
ern Rhodesia was announced in the 
Southern Rhodesia Government Gazette 
for June 29, 1945. A similar notice of 
the same date granted a rebate of all 
duty on imported dehydrated castor oil 
to be used in the manufacture of paints. 
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These rebates are granted in accordance 
with regulations announced in Govern- 
ment Notice No. 227 of 1939 permitting 
rebates on goods to be used in the colony 
for certain manufacturing purposes. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Stricter Control of Imports.—With a 
view to conserving available foreign ex- 
change, particularly dollars and ster- 
ling, the Ministry of Commerce on Au- 
gust 27 published revised regulations 
governing imports into Turkey. 

The main provisions of the revised reg- 
ulations are as follows: (1) Imports at 
prices higher than those established on 
the market will be prohibited. (2) Im- 
port permits obtained from Birliks will] 
be necessary for all shipments for which 
payment is to be made against docu- 
ments on arrival in Turkey. (This is 
not a new regulation but, according to 
the Ministry of Commerce, will be more 
rigidly enforced.) (3) Imports for 
which letters of credit must be estab- 
lished must not only be approved by the 
Birliks, but also by the Ministry of Com- 
merce. (4) Import licenses will be 
valid for 4 months, and may be extended 
for another 4 months if necessary. (5) 
The import of luxury goods will be se- 
verely controlled. 

Specified Products Exempted From 
Export Tazx.—A number of products have 
been exempted from the special export 
tax of 10 percent ad valorem collected on 
all commodities exported from Turkey, 
by decree No. 3/2632 of June 7, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Turkish Official Gazette and 
effective on June 16. The list of products 
exempted is as follows: 

Barley, rye, oats, corn, wheat, millet, 
bran; beans, horse beans, soybeans, 
chickpeas; canary seed, peanuts, sun- 
flower seed, poppy seed, linseed, hemp 
seed, sesame seed; oil cake; cotton, flax 
fibers, hemp fibers; skins (lamb, sheep, 
and goat); casings; mohair; rugs; 
chromite, boracite, emery; copper, mer- 
cury, pig iron, steel; cast-iron pipes; 
crude anthracene, crude naphthalene; 
madder root, valonia; meerschaum; gum 
tragacanth. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
23, 1941, for announcement of the establish- 
ment of this tax, and of September 12, 1942, 
for an increase in the tax.| 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Duty-Free Importation Con- 
tinued.—The duty-free importation of 
portland cement into Venezuela will be 
continued until December 7, 1945, by a 
resolution published in the Official Ga- 
zette of May 19, 1945, subject to prior 
authorization from the Ministry of 
Finance for each shipment. The duty- 
free importation of portland cement has 
been in effect since December 7, 1942. 

[For previous announcement of extension 
of duty-free importation of cement, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 16, 
1944. } 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


- 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, September 2, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$3.50 a year. The September 2 issue 
contains these articles: 


Facts RELATING TO THE JAPANESE ATTACK 
Upon HAwall. 


GERMAN REPARATIONS. 


FUNCTIONS OF EMERGENCY ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE FOR EUROPE. 


RENEWAL OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES AND FINLAND. 


ENTRY OF AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS 
INTO HUNGARY. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC 
Unions. By Esther C. Brunauer. 


“VOICE OF FREEDOM...” Address by 
Spruille Braden. 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROL OF TRAVEL IN 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS OF A CONFERENCE OB- 
SERVER. By Harry W. Frantz. 


SIGNING BY THE JAPANESE OF SURRENDER 
TERMS. 


REPORT ON UNRRA SHIPMENTS TO LIB- 
ERATED AREAS. 


MILITARY-GOVERNMENT POLICY IN GER- 
MANY. 


TERMINATION OF OWI AND DISPOSITION 
OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF OTAA. 


Other Publications 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE STATIS- 
TICAL PUBLICATIONS. United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. July 1945. 13 pp. Lists reports 
containing import and export statistics 
covering calendar years 1941-44. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 


GuIDE TO UNITED NATIONS AND ALLIED 
AGENCIES. United Nations Information 
Office. 1945. 81 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Contains descriptions of 59 United Na- 
tions agencies—control commissions, al- 
lied production agencies, and other war 
and postwar planning councils. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Available from: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


ANNUAL REPORT, CHAMBER OF SHIPPING 
OF THE UNITED K1NnGpomM, 1944-45. Cham- 
ber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. 
1945. 157 pp. Annual report and report 
of proceedings of the sixty-eighth an- 
nual meeting. 

Available from: Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom, Bury Court, St. 
Mary Avenue, London, E. C. 3. 


BrazIL: GIANT TO THE SoutH. Alice 
Rogers Hager. 1945. 80 pp. Price, $2. 
A pictorial story of our neighbor to the 
south showing Brazil’s history and its 
geography and how they have shaped its 
fortunes. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE WORLD. Na- 
thaniel Peffer. 1945. 236 pp: Price, 
$2.75. Presents facts and implications 
for those who want a reasoned basis for 
deciding what course the United States 
should take in world affairs. 

Available from: The Viking Press, 18 
East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Cui1na’s PostwaR MarKEtTs. Chih 
Tsang. 1945. 239 pp. Price, $3.50. A 
study of China’s postwar needs and trade 
opportunities published by the Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


The September 9 issue contains these 
articles: 


JAPANESE SURRENDER DOCUMENTS. 
JAPANESE ATROCITIES, 
EXCERPTS FROM THE MESSAGE OF THE 


PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS. 
CONFERENCE ON TANGIER. 
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MEETING OF COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MIN- 
ISTERS. 


RESTORATION TO PRIVATE CHANNELS OF 
CERTAIN UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO 
FRANCE. 


SCIENCE’s ROLE IN FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF IN TER - AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL. 


MEETING OF INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL 
FOR MAINTENANCE OF PEACE AND SECURITY. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNRRA. 


VIsIT OF JOINT UNITED STATES ARMY- 
UNRRA MISSION IN EUROPE. 


PROGRESS OF UNRRA MiIsSION IN 
GREECE. 


PROGRESS OF UNRRA MISSION IN YUGO- 
SLAVIA. 


REMOVAL OF ALIEN ENEMIES. 


CANCELLATION OF WARTIME PASSPORTS BY 
BERMUDA. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC 
UnIons. By Esther C. Brunauer. 


Other Publications 


Wortp Economic Survey, 1942-44. 
League of Nations. 1945. 300 pp. Price, 
$2.50 (paper), $3 (cloth). This book 
reviews a period of full-fledged war econ- 
omy and describes the world economic 
situation on the eve of the United Na- 
tions victory. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
Wor.pD. Richard Frost. 74 pp. Price, 35 
cents. This pamphlet describes the main 
trends of discussion at the British Com- 
monwealth Relations Conference in Lon- 
don in February 1945. 

Available from: The Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, New York Publica- 
tions Office, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. 


THE HOUSING PLANS OF CANADIANS. 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd., 
1945. 31 pp. A survey of the expecta- 
tions and requirements of Canadians in 
the planning, building, and buying of new 
homes, and the improvement and repair 
of present homes. 

Available from: Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. 


SWEDISH-ENGLISH ‘TEXTILE GLOSSARY. 
Frances Siminoff Cohn. 1944. 24 pp. 
Price, $1.75. This glossury has been writ- 
ten as an aid to teachers, students, and 
professional and amateur weavers, who 
desire familiarity with Swedish textile 
terminology. 

Available from: Mrs. Frances Cohn, 
2235 Jefferson Avenue, Berkeley 3; Calif. 





Construction of a mill to manufacture 
insulating board to be used in houses has 
been planned for Enkoping, Sweden, ac- 
cording to a European trade journal. 
Straw will be used as the raw material 
for the board. The mill, which is ex- 
pected to be completed by next year, will 
have an estimated capacity of about 
100,000 square meters annually. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


PASSENGER-PLANE EXHIBIT, U.S. S. R. 


Several models of newly designed post- 
war passenger planes were exhibited re- 
cently in the Soviet Union by the in- 
ventor of the Russian fighter plane Yak. 
All models shown were monoplanes 
equipped with air-cooled motors, accord- 
ing to the Soviet press. 

One model demonstrated was a twin- 
motor plane with retractable landing 
gear, comfortable arm chairs, radio, and 
heating and ventilating system. Another, 
a single-motor plane, described as a 
“limousine of the air,”’ could be converted 
easily into a hospital plane. A modern- 
ized training plane, the UT-2, also was 
exhibited. 

Some of the models are already sched- 
uled for mass production; mass produc- 
tion of others will start as soon as adjust- 
ments and improvements have been com- 
pleted. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Argentina’s exports of casein increased 
from 15,022,000 kilograms in 1943 to 
23,282,893 in 1944. 

Exports of tartaric acid were more 
than 50 percent larger in 1944 than in 
1943, or 815,732 and 531,479 kilograms, 
respectively. 

Calcium-tartrate exports showed a 
large increase—from 454,362 kilograms in 
1943 to 1,466,863 in 1944. 


DDT DIsTRIBUTION, BRAZIL 


A shipment of 9,000 kilograms of 100 
percent concentrate DDT has been re- 
ceived by the Brazilian subsidiary of 
Geigy S. A., Swiss manufacturers of this 
product. It is understood that a smaller 
shipment from the United States also has 
been received. 

When the first supplies of DDT arrived 
in 1944, the material was used in a house- 
hold insecticide in powder form. More 
recently the product also has been pre- 
pared as a liquid and used by DDT In- 
secticidas Ltda., Rio de Janeiro distrib- 
utors, in its fumigating and disinfect- 
ing service. This liquid form has not 
been sold directly to the public, since it 
is believed that its use without special 
knowledge might result in ultimate dis- 
advantage to sales of the product. 

With the arrival of additional supplies 
of DDT, plans are being made for an 
extensive marketing program and dis- 
tributing outlets have been arranged in 
important centers. In addition to the 
powder form, a liquid preparation will 
be sold by Geigy do Brasil, S. A. Another 
product, containing 10 percent DDT, will 
be offered later for use particularly 


against roaches. In connection with the 
sale of the powder, arrangements have 
been made for the domestic manufacture 
of a hand pump copied from a United 
States model. 


FERTILIZER COMPANY ORGANIZED IN 
COLOMBIA 


A fertilizer company has been organ- 
ized in Colombia with an initial capital 
of 4,200,000 pesos, according to the for- 
eign press. The capital has been fur- 
nished by the Institute for Industrial De- 
velopment, the Caja de Crédito Agrario, 
and the Ministry of National Economy, 
it is stated. 


RESTORATION OF SUPERPHOSPHATE PANT 
AT RIGA, LATVIA 


The superphosphate plant at Riga, 
Latvia, which was seriously damaged 
during the war, has been partially re- 
stored. It is expected to produce 50,000 
tons of fertilizer in 1945. 


DDT Tests, KENYA 


A new method of malaria control will 
be tested in Kenya, a European chem- 
ical publication reports. RAF planes will 











Extent of Netherlands’ 
Coal Imports 


The most recent figures released 
by the Dutch authorities indicate 
that increasing amounts of coal, 
the commodity most necessary to 
national revival, are finding their 
way into Holland. During May, 
1,600 tons were imported from 
Germany; 22,000 tons came from 
that source during June; and 49,000 
tons in July, says the Netherlands 
Information Bureau. It is ex- 
pected that the August imports will 
total 75,000 tons, with 50,000 tons 
coming from the Ruhr and the re- 
mainder from the United States. 
The prospects for coal in Septem- 
ber have been called “not unfav- 
orable.” 

However, the coal problem is still 
far from solved, the Dutch agency 
avers. Industrial plants are still 
lying idle, and large numbers of 
workers remain unemployed be- 
cause all available coal is being 
used to maintain a very scant sup- 
ply of electricity for lighting pur- 
poses and of cooking gas. Al- 
though the authorities are taking 
measures to store up sufficient coal 
to protect the populace against a 
repetition of last winter’s suffering, 
there appears to be every reason to 
hope that the output of the Lim- 
burg mines may be brought up to 
a@ more normal figure before the 
cold season starts. 























spray breeding grounds with DDT solu- 
tion every 10 days during the rainy 
season. 

This method was effective in West 
Africa and Italy, it is stated. 


FERTILIZER OUTPUT, NEW ZEALAND 


Output of nine chemical fertilizer 
works in New Zealand was valued at 
£1,553,287 in 1943-44, compared with 
£1,586,480 in 1942-43, according to the 
Dominion Census and Statistics‘Depart- 
ment. The cost of raw materials was 
£890,658 in 1942-43 and £829,855 in 1943- 
44. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, U. K.” 


The continuing shortage in the United 
Kingdom of phosphatic and potassium 
compounds has made it necessary for 
these materials to remain under control, 
according to a British chemical journal, 
Nitrogenous fertilizers are said be in good 
supply. 

Lack of sufficient labor at factories is 
partly responsible for shortages, but 
manufacturers expect considerable im- 
provement in the fertilizer situation by 
the 1946-47 season. 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Production of coal and lignite in 
France during the first quarter of 1945 
amounted to 7,989,999 metric tons, of 
which 7,577,569 tons were coal and 412,- 
430 metric tons lignite. The average 
monthly production of coal, equal to 
2,525,856 metric tons, showed a slight 
increase over the estimated monthly av- 
erage in 1944 of 2,216,844 metric tons, 
but was only a little more than half the 
average monthly output in 1929 of 4,- 
583,333 metric tons. 


SWEDISH IMPORTS OF COAL AND COKE FROM 
POLAND 


The first of the shipments of 5,000,000 
tons of coal and 1,000,000 tons of coke 
to be provided Sweden by Poland before 
December 1, 1946, in accordance with re- 
cently concluded trade agreements be- 
tween the two countries, arrived in 
Sweden at the end of July, the foreign 
press reports. 

Before the war Sweden imported ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 tons of coal and 
coke annually, 47 percent of which came 
from Great Britain and the remainder 
from Poland and Germany. With the 
cessation of British imports, Sweden re- 
ceived only the amounts which Ger- 
many could deliver from Silesia, the 
Ruhr, and captured mining districts in 
Poland, and finally in the fall of 1944 
even these were cut off. The proposed 
exports from Poland, therefore, are ex- 
pected to increase greatly the productive 
capacity of Sweden industry, which has 
been seriously hampered by lack of fuel. 
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Construction 


BOLIVIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Final studies for an irrigation project 
in the upper Cochabamba Valley will be 
completed this year, reports the Bolivian 
press. The construction of five dams is 
contemplated and the work will be 
financed by loans from the Bank of Ar- 
gentina, the Central and Agriculture 
Banks of Bolivia, and the Bolivian De- 
velopment Corporation. New hydroelec- 
tric installations and drinking-water sys- 
tems may be connected with this project. 


PuBLIC-WorRKS PROJECTS, DENMARK 


Since the spring of 1943, the Danish 
Government Employment Division has 
been planning State and municipal works, 
including roads, land reclamation, and 
the improvement of soil. It is deemed 
advisable to start public works which re- 
quire only limited use of foreign mate- 
rials inasmuch as such materials are in 
scarce supply. 

The Prime Minister of Denmark also 
has emphasized the maintenance of em- 
ployment through the building of 15,00) 
apartments which have been projected. 
This plan, however, will require consid- 
erable quantities of imported materials. 


HovSING CONSTRUCTION, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Scotland’s Department of State aims 
to have 20,000 permanent houses com- 
pleted or in the process of being built, 
and some 20,000 temporary houses com- 
pleted by the end of June 1946, accord- 
ing to a statement made by the Under 
Secretary of State, reports a foreign pub- 
lication. 

This is the first installment of the 
500,000 houses planned to be erected 
within the next 10 years. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


POWER CONSUMPTION IN BRAZIL 


Of the total electric power consumed 
during the first 3 months of the current 
year by industrial groups in the Brazilian 
cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
combined, cotton-textile mills accounted 
for 16 percent, followed by railways with 
13 percent, steel mills and foundries, 8 
percent, paper mills, 7 percent, and silk 
mills, 6 percent. Electric power con- 
sumed by steel mills in this quarter 
showed a 41 percent increase over the 
amount consumed in the corresponding 
quarter of 1944. 


ELECTRIC-STOVE PRODUCTION, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Arrangements have been made for 
producing 16,550 electric stoves in New 
Zealand during 1945, according to a 
statement of the New Zealand Factory 
Controller published in a foreign journal. 
Even if this goal is not realized, it is ex- 
pected that a sufficient number will be 
produced to meet all requirements for 
new houses as well as replacements. 
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Agriculture Department Re- 
laxes Import Controls 


The Department of Agriculture 
announced September 7 that it 
would remove 10 commodities from 
the import controls contained in 
WFO 63 on or about September 15, 
1945. The commodities affected 
are: Mung beans; Brazil nuts (see 
feature article beginning on p. 6 
of this issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY) ; crude and refined or ad- 
vanced chicle; gums used in the 
manufacture of chewing gum; 
leche caspi gum; nitrogenous ma- 
terial, including hoof meal and 
horn meal; hulled and unhulled 
oats; edible offal; Maple peas; and 
rye. 

Removal of these commodities 
from import controls was made 
possible because of improved ship- 
ping conditions. Items still sub- 
ject to the order are retained under 
controls because they are subject 
to international allocation recom- 
mendations by the Combined Food 
Board or to assure equitable distri- 
bution in this country, but will be 
removed as rapidly as conditions 
permit, in accordance with USDA 
policy. 























POWER PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of electrical power ih Brit- 
ish India, which has increased steadily 
since 1939, amounted to 2,896,600,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1944. Of this amount 
2,586,200,000 kilowatt-hours were sold. 
Ordinarily industry is the largest con- 
sumer, accounting for more than half 
the amount bought. Other important 
consumers are electric railways, homes, 
streetcar lines, and municipal lighting 
companies. 


POWER PRODUCTION, MONTEVIDEO, 
URUGUAY 


Production of electric power in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, during the first quarter 
of the present year amounted to 71,074,- 
882 kilowatt-hours, an increase of 29.1 
percent over the 55,298,000 kilowatt- 
hours produced in the corresponding 
quarter of 1944. Total 1944 production 
was reported to be 29.6 percent higher 
than in 1943. 

Electrical energy sold for industrial 
purposes during the first 3 months of 1945 
amounted to 42,300,000 kilowatt-hours, 
compared with 28,400,000 kilowatt-hours 
in the corresponding quarter of 1944, or 
a gain of 48.9 percent. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


ECUADORAN COFFEE CROP 


Contrary to earlier reports, prospects 
are that Ecuador’s 1945 coffee crop may 
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exceed the 300,000 quintals of 101.4 
pounds produced in 1943 and possibly 
even the 350,000 quintals produced in 
1944. Entries at the ports of Guayaquil 
and Manta in July were encouraging 
both as to quantity and quality. Entries 
at Guayaquil in July 1945 amounted to 
11,000 quintals, as compared with 300 
quintals in June and 3,000 quintals in 
July 1944. 

Stocks at the ports of Guayaquil and 
Manta, from which all Ecuadoran coffee 
is shipped, are still low, the exact amount 
not being ascertainable. 

Demand for Ecuadoran coffee in the 
United States was reported brisk during 
July, a number of large orders having 
been reported for shipment during the 
latter part of the year. Ceiling prices of 
$0.1075 (United States currency) per 
pound for “extra superior,” $0.1025 for 
“extra,” and $0.09 for “corriente” grades, 
c. & f. New York and/or New Orleans, 
were reported being quoted, offers from 
other countries having been reported at 
between three-fourths of a cent and 1 
cent higher for each grade. Prices on 
the local market showed slight declines 
because of increased entries from the 
1945 crop. 

Exports during July 1945 amounted to 
4,282 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) according to an 
unofficial source, slightly more than a 
third of those for July 1944, which 
amounted to 12,333 bags. 


Fruits 
ITALIAN LEMON CROP 


Italy, which for many years was one 
of the world’s foremost producers of 
lemons, will have one of the smallest 
crops in decades this year. Production 
is estimated at 2,097,000 metric quintals, 
or about 6,082,955 boxes of 76 pounds 
each, a decrease of approximately 6 per- 
cent aS compared with the small 1944 
crop of 2,231,000 quintals, or about 
6,471,660 boxes. 

The principal factors which have 
brought about the decline in lemon pro- 
duction in Italy and in Sicily are: (1) 
The ravages of the Mal Secco disease; 
(2) the physical damage, disorganization 
of supply, and other disruptions follow- 
ing in the wake of war; and (3) an un- 
seasonably hot, dry spring. 


Grains and Products 
INDIAN RICE Crop 


The final official forecast of the 1944- 
45 rice crop in India gives the area as 
80,754,000 acres and production as 27,- 
122,000 tons, according to the foreign 
press, as compared with 81,117,000 acres 
and 30,664,000 tons in the 1943-44 season. 


Spices and Related Products 


VANILLA-BEAN Exports From Society 
ISLANDS, FRENCH OCEANIA 


During the first quarter of 1945, ex- 
ports of vanilla beans from the Society 
Islands, French Oceania, amounted to 
17,257 pounds, valued at $37,380.58, a 
large decrease as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1944, according to 
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customs authorities at Papeete. More 
than two-thirds of the vanilla beans ex- 
ported during the first 3 months of 1945 
went to Australia, which country has 
been the second largest bulyer of vanilla 
beans from French Oceania during the 
past several years. 

The above-quoted figures do not in- 
clude 68,288 pounds of dried vanilla 
beans, valued at $159,459.87, exported to 
the United States on March 29; these will 
be included in statistics on the second 
quarter of 1945. If that quantity is taken 
into consideration, the United States, as 
is customary, took by far the greatest 
part of the vanilla beans exported from 
French Oceania during the quarter. 

The minimum price to be paid by ex- 
-porters for dried vanilla beans ready for 
export has been fixed by the Govern- 
ment of French Oceania at about $1.45 
per pound. Although the minimum price 
for the two best grades was paid by ex- 
porters at Papeete during January and 
February, slightly more than the mini- 
mum of $1.50 was paid during March, 
indicating a slightly improved market. 

It was estimated that the carry-over 
from 1944 amounted to about 40 tons and 
approximately that amount was exported 
during the first quarter of 1945. 


~ Sugars and Products 


PERUVIAN SuGAR OUTPUT 


In May 1945, Peruvian sugar output, 
excluding chancaca (a hard molasses), 
amounted to about 28,000 short tons, 
bringing the cumulative total for the 
first 5 months of 1945 to approximately 
133,000 tons. 

The National Agrarian Society reports 
that domestic consumption of sugar dur- 
ing May totaled 12,776 short tons as 
compared with 10,507 tons in May 1944. 
Consumption for the first 5 months of 
1945 amounted to about 68,000 tons, as 
compared with 61,365 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 

Peru exported about 12,000 short tons 
of sugar in May, according to prelimi- 
nary figures, which brought exports for 
the January-May period of 1945 to about 
116,000 tons. 

Since most of the sugar export sup- 
plies for 1945 had been contracted for 
or sold abroad by July, only small trans- 
actions were being reported, for which 
as much as $6 per quintal, f. o. b. Peru- 
vian port, for raw sugar and $8 for re- 
fined sugar are said to have been paid 
by certain countries. ‘It is reported, 
however, that these prices were offered 
by countries which urgently needed small 
quantities. What are probably more 
representative quotations for raw sugar 
range from $5 to $5.30 per quintal, f. o. b. 
Peruvian port. 

As of June 1, 1945, sugar stocks were 
roughly calculated at 50,000 short tons. 


Furs 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS From U. S. 


Brazil’s imports of rabbit fur from the 
United States rose from none in 1938 to 
61 metric tons, valued at 14,361,000 
cruzeiros, in 1944. From a 1938 valua- 
tion of 128,000 cruzeiros, imports of 
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Sweden’s Shipping Program 
for Lumber: 750,000 
Standards 


By the middle of August Swed- 
ish sales of lumber for export 
amounted to at least 60,000 stand- 
ards of sawn and planed goods, 
including small dimensions and 
boxboards, says a statement by the 
American-Swedish News Exchange. 
Sales permits had been granted for 
about 750,000 standards, so that 
approximately 150,000 standards 
remained to be sold. Out of the 
total, 350,000 standards have been 
reserved for Great Britain, 100,000 
for Holland, and 70,000 standards 
for Norway. Before the liberation 
of Denmark the Danish Govern- 
ment in London bought 100,000 
standards, but according to the 
Swedish Timber Journal Allied 
authorities have asked that this 
quantity be reduced by at least 
25,000 standards for the benefit of 
countries which are in more urgent 
need. In June and July France 
bought 22,000 standards, and Bel- 
gium filled its quota of 20,000 
standards. 

Only about 200,000 standards 
have so far actually been shipped. 
If the quantity sold is to be shipped 
this year, the Swedish Timber 
Journal says, it is imperative that 
the present allotment of tonnage 
be doubled. Now that the war with 
Japan is ended, it may be reason- 
able, the Swedes believe, to expect 
a larger supply of tonnage for such 
transport. 























United States furs, dressed, rose to a 
value in excess of 7,700,000 cruzeiros in 
1942: in 1943 and 1944, they fell off again 
in value, to some 4,030,000 cruzeiros in 
1944, when about 3 metric tons were 


imported. 
Glass 
and Products 


WInbow-GLass PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Normally an importer of window glass, 
chiefly from Belgium, Brazil has begun 
production of this product in recent 
years. One plant located at Niteroi in 
the State of Rio de Janeiro began oper- 
ations in 1943; and a second plant, which 
is located in Sao Paulo, has gone into 
production. Total capacity of these fac- 
tories, together with that of a projected 
third plant in Santos, would probably 
more than take care of Brazil’s needs for 
clear window glass. 


Swiss IMPORTS 


Imports of glass into Switzerland dur- 
ing 1944 were valued at 20,491,754 Swiss 
francs (1 franc = $0.2335 in United 
States currency), compared with 21,- 
772,180 francs during 1943. 
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Hardware 


Swiss EXPoRTS 


Exports of hardware, tools, and ma- 
chine parts from Switzerland during 
1944 decreased in value by approximately 
61 percent from those of 1943. Such ex. 
ports were valued at 58,381,663 Swiss 
francs (1 franc = $0.2335 in United 
States currency) during 1944, compared 
with 148,347,386 francs during 1943. 


Iron and Steel 


Costa Rica’s IMPORTS 


A total of 109.7 metric tons of struc- 
tural steel, 1,282.4 tons of structural iron, 
and 540.8 tons of galvanized irdn pipes, 
valued at $12,968, $76,328, and $63,818, 
respectively, were imported into Costa 
Rica during 1944. The quantity and 
value of such imports during 1941, 1942, 
and 1943 were as follows: 





1941 1942 1943 


Item 


ony Value Kee Value _ Value 
Metric Mitric Muitric 
Structural tons tons tons 
steel 1, 521. 8 $139,775 516. 5 $30, 283) 447. 9 $71, 768 
Structural 
iron 2,665.7 212,168 226.2) 20,003:11125) 86, 06 
Galva- 
nized 
iron pipe 10,603.6 S00, 672 2,459.4 198, 589) 450.6) 57, 304 





SoOuTH AFRICAN FOUNDRY INCREASES 
CAPACITY 


In July a second blast furnace being 
installed at the foundry at Newcastle, 
Natal, Union of South Africa, was nearing 
completion, according to the foreign 
press. All the construction work was 
done by South African firms and the 
greater part of the building materials 
were obtained locally. Auxiliary equip- 
ment will be imported as soon as it is 
available. Until that time existing plant 
and machinery will be used. The new 
furnace will have a daily capacity of 300 
tons of pig iron. Both the iron ore and 
dolomite used in the furnace can be ob- 
tained from domestic sources and coke is 
produced locally. The corporation oper- 
ating the foundry at Newcastle now turns 
out a wide number of grades of foundry 
pig iron which are consumed in their en- 
tirety on the South African market. 


IRON AND STEEL PLANT, U. S. S. R., 
INCREASES FACILITIES 


The combine at Magnitogorsk, in the 
Soviet Union, recently increased the fa- 
cilities of its iron and steel plant by the 
addition of a seventh coke oven battery, 
the foreign press reports. The new bat- 
tery, which is the largest yet to be in- 
stalled at the plant, has an estimated an- 
nual capacity of 500,000 metric tons of 
coal. 

VENEZUELAN IMPORTS 


Imports of iron and steel into Vene- 
zuela through the port of La Guaira, 
which is the receiving point for more than 
65 percent of the country’s imported gen- 
eral merchandise distributed through or- 
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dinary commercial channels, amounted 
to 13,010.4 metric tons during the first 5 
months of 1945. In the corresponding 
period of 1944, 17,137.2 metric tons of iron 
and steel were imported. The tonnage 
of steel for construction purposes, manu- 
factured steel, steel wire, and iron pipes 
and fittings increased during the 5- 
month period of 1945 over the corre- 
sponding period in the preceding year, 
but not sufficiently to make up the large 
decrease in imports of steel bars. Spe- 
cific amounts of each commodity im- 
ported in both years were as follows: 


Steel and Iron Imported Through 
La Guaira 


{In metaie tons] 





. : January- | January- 

Commodity May 1944 | May 1945 
Steel in bars 14, 541.3 | 5, 111.6 
Steel for construction 790.9 1, 476.4 
Manufactured steel. 183. 3 1, 926.0 
Wire 575.1 | 554.7 
Steel wire : 154.9 | 423.9 
Galvanized wire 214.0 | 195. 7 
Iron pipes and fittings 677.7 3, 322. 1 


Total. _. 17, 137.2 13, 010.4 





Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE TANNING INDUSTRY 


Argentine tanners are importing con- 
siderable quantities of yacare skins from 
Brazil, reports a foreign trade journal. 
After the skins are tanned and cured, 
they are made into manufactured arti- 
cles, chiefly bags, and exported to the 
United States. The industry hopes that 
additional supplies of yacare skins can 
be obtained from Brazil to offset the 
scarcity of alligator skins. Argentine 
manufacturers of such items as bags, wal- 
lets, and belts made from yacare, lizard, 
snake, or sealskin have been doing a 
flourishing trade. 

Shipments of leather bags, leather 
belts, and footwear to the United States 
during 1944 totaled 278,529 kilograms, 
51,502 kilograms, and 102,885 kilograms, 
respectively. 


BOLIVIAN EXPoRTS OF CATTLE HIDES 


Bolivian exports of cattle hides to the 
United States totaled 160,731 kilograms 
during the first 6 months of 1945. 
Monthly exports to the United States 
during 1944 averaged 16,164 kilograms. 


WATTLE-BARK DEVELOPMENT, KENYA 


The possibilities of developing, grow- 
ing, and marketing wattle bark in Kenya 
were discussed at a conference held at 
Nairobi, reports a foreign trade journal. 
The Kenya Director of Agriculture told 
the conference delegates that representa- 
tives of one of the world’s largest firms 
dealing in tanning materials were to visit 
Kenya with a view to assisting in the de- 
velopment of the industry. 


Exports FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Exports of leather and related products 
from the Dominican Republic during the 
Second quarter of 1945 totaled 425,699 
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kilograms and were valued at $39,520. 
The exportation was distributed as fol- 
lows: 





Product Quantity Value 

| Kilograms | 
Hides and skins, prepared 1, 724 | $6, 951 
Divi-divi : 383, 609 | 16, 577 
Leather soles | 5, 162 | 4, 438 
Leather ends . | 30, 409 | 2, 780 
Sole leather | 1, 000 1, 961 
a eee 137 683 
Sandals and alpargatas_ | 693 | 969 
Slippers | 1, 492 2, 217 
Handbags, bags, and valises, | 


of any material 7 1, 473 2,944 





SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Production of tanning materials in 
France totaled about 500 tons in May, 
or about one-fourth of the prewar out- 
put, reports a foreign publication. Do- 
mestic production of chestnut extract 
was 503 tons in January, 499 tons in 
February, 639 tons in March, and 518 
tons in April. In November and Decem- 
ber of 1944, only about 150 tons monthly 
were produced. The improvement re- 
corded, says the report, is only a first 
step toward the 1,800 or 2,000 tons 
monthly which are necessary for the 
French leather industry. 

In June it was stated that 2,800 tons 
of quebracho had been received from 
England, almost three-fourths of the 
4,000 tons promised to France by Eng- 
land. In addition, England had offered 
to sell eucalyptus extract, and 250 tons 
had been ordered. South Africa was 
scheduled to send 300 tons of mimosa 
bark, and further imports of Argentine 
quebracho were anticipated. 











Balikpapan’s Oil Refineries 
“Knocked Out” for Year 


Oil refineries of Balikpapan are 
so badly damaged that it is con- 
sidered unlikely that the Allies will 
obtain fuel from them before next 
year, according to Lieut. Gen. L. H. 
van Oyen, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Netherlands Indies Army 
Forces. 

General Oyen, who recently re- 
turned to Australia from an in- 
spection tour of liberated areas of 
the Netherlands Indies, described 
the refineries at Balikapan as “a 
tragic sight,” for, while Allied air- 
men and gunners spared the main 
buildings, concentrating their fire 
on oil dumps, the enemy destroyed 
the major part of what was left. 
However, from 30 to 40 percent of 
the machinery found there still 
can be used, he added. 

At Tarakan, where high-grade 
fuel is easily available, more than 
50 wells now are producing, Gen. 
van Oyen reported. Observers 
pointed out, however, that this still 
is a small yield when compared 
with the peacetime figure of 650 
wells which produced 2,500 tons of 
crude oil each day. 
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The salt situation had improved; how- 
ever, materials for chrome tanning con- 
tinued in short supply. 

Production of finished hides increased 
to 1,780 metric tons in March from 1,426 
tons in January. During the same 
months, production of skins increased to 
316 metric tons from 241 tons. Heavy- 
leather supplies amounted to 5,000 tons 
in April, and supplies of calfskins reached 
1,300 tons. Supplies of raw hides were 
relatively the most abundant in the in- 
dustry, amounting to between 30 and 40 
percent of the 1938 supplies. A rapid 
improvement of the general situation 
cannot be expected because of the poor 
condition of cattle and decreased slaugh- 
terings. 

The general belief in French trade cir- 
cles is that the footwear problem will 
be solved by 1946 but that the situation 
will remain extremely critical during 
1945. Shoes manufactured for civilians, 
including those with wooden and rubber 
soles, averaged 1,775,000 pairs monthly 
during the first quarter of 1945. The 
proportion of shoes with wooden soles 
was about 40 percent. Shoe production 
in 1938 averaged 4,500,000 pairs monthly. 
Glue and nails are among the raw mate- 
rials in short supply. 

Production in the glove and leather 
industries was still at a low level in July, 
partly because of the lack of fuel. It 
was reported that efforts were being made 
to supply those industries with greater 
quantities of coal. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


Imports of leather and skins into 
Syria and the Lebanon decreased to 2,065 
metric tons valued at £SL2,884,748 (1 
Syrian £=$0.46 in United States cur- 
rency) during 1944, from 4,267 tons 
valued at £SL6,912,443 during the pre- 
ceding year. Imports of raw _ skins 
amounted to 1,931 tons during 1944, com- 
pared with 4,247 tons during 1943. A 
considerable decrease also was noted in 
the imports of vegetable tanning mate- 
rials, 938 tons valued at £SL353,200 be- 
ing imported in 1944 against 1,758 tons 
valued at £SL1,159,357 in 1943. 

Exports during 1944 (with figures for 
1943 in parentheses) included 70 (34) 
metric tons of leather and skins, 38 
(none) tons of shoe leather, and 34 (55) 
tons of shoes. These were valued at 
£SL521,875 (£S5L234,278), £SL123,078 
(none), and £S1L382,335 (£SL444,108), 
respectively. Most of the shoes exported 
were sent to the Trans-Jordan. 

The shoe industry continued in 1944 
to depend entirely upon domestic leather 
for its supplies. Shoe production was 
estimated at 2,500,000 pairs, compared 
with 3,500,000 pairs in 1943. 


SoutH AFRICAN PRODUCTION OF WATTLE 
BarRK AND EXTRACTS 


Capacity production of wattle bark and 
extract continues in the Union of South 
Africa, with the demand far exceeding 
the supply. The output of the bark 
amounted to 851,000 tons during the 
4-year period ended 1944. 

About 20 percent of the total produc- 
tion of the bark and extract in Natal now 
is being shipped to the United States 
and most of the remainder to the United 
Kingdom. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


TEAK INDUSTRY, BURMA 


Forest officers have been appointed to 
10 districts in Burma by the military 
administration and a considerable num- 
ber of former forest personnel has re- 
turned, according to the foreign press. 

The most serious problem in the re- 
habilitation of the important teak in- 
dustry is the lack of elephants for forest 
work. Before the war 6,000 elephants 
were used by the Forest Department and 
timber firms for hauling logs. About 
4,000 of these disappeared, but 1,200 have 
now been recovered. 


SWEDISH MILL PLANS EXTENSION 


Mo och Domsjo Treetex A/B., Sweden, 
plan extensions to their mill near 
Ornskoldsvik, according to a European 
lumber journal. A new planing mill and 
drying kiln will be used in the produc- 
tion of prefabricated houses and doors. 


SAWLOG SCALE, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The sawlog scale in British Columbia, 
Canada, in June amounted to 297,111,777 
board feet, an increase of 23,323,278 feet 
fromsthe preceding month, but a de- 
crease of 18,549,419 feet from the June 
1944 figure. The total for the first 6 
months of 1945, amounting to 1,377,435,- 
209 feet, was 17,806,498 less than the 
comparable 1944 total. 

Production of poles and piling re- 
mained at almost the same level as in 
June 1944, whereas the total for the pe- 
riod January-June 1945 showed an in- 
crease over that for the first 6 months 
of 1944. Cordwood output dropped in 
June and the total for the first half of 
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1945 was less than 50 percent of the cor- 
responding period in 1944. 

Although railroad-tie production de- 
creased in June from that of June 1944, 
the figure for the first half of 1945 shows 
an increase over that for the period 
January-June 1944. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


SALES OF FARM MACHINERY, CANADA 


Sales value of farm machinery and 
equipment sold in Canada in 1944 was 
$55,000,000 compared with $30,000,000 in 
1943, $50,000,000 in 1942, and $52,000,000 
in 1941, according to the Dominion press. 
Of total 1944 sales, the Province of Sas- 
katchewan accounted for $15,246,320; 
Ontario, $13,106,462; Alberta, $11,050,- 
481; Quebec, $5,175,518; and other Prov- 
inces for considerably smaller amounts. 


Parts NEEDED For SAWMILL MACHINERY, 
Costa RICA 


Current demand for sawmill equip- 
ment in Costa Rica is principally for re- 
placement parts, only some of which are 
available in that country. No stocks of 
heavy machinery are carried by any local 
firm. Of the machinery now in use, ap- 
proximately 96 percent originated in the 
United States, and the remainder in 
Great Britain and Germany. 


INCREASE EXPECTED IN OUTPUT OF HOSIERY 
‘ MACHINERY, U. K. 


A tremendous increase in output of 
hosiery machinery is planned by the 
Bentley Engineering Co., Leicester, Eng- 
land, according to the foreign press. This 
firm, having recently purchased the busi- 
ness of George Blackburn & Sons, plans 











payment of ration stamps. 


in complete size runs. 


the shoes. 





Shoes for Outlying U. S. Territories and Possessions: New 
Conditions Now Govern Shipments 


To prevent hardship among residents of United States territories, posses- 
sions, and dependencies who are finding it difficult, if not impossible, to buy 
shoes locally, the Office of Price Administration announced September 10 
that shoes in shipments of any value may be sent to these areas without 


Recently, the agency ruled that shipments of shoes having a declared 
value of less than $25 could not be shipped to a territory or possession unless 
ration stamps were paid for them. The ruling was part of a general pro- 
vision that applied:to nearly all small exports of shoes and was put into 
effect July 31, 1945, during the period of extreme scarcity of leather. 

Until that time, many residents of the territories and possessions had 
been accustomed to ordering shoes from the United States by mail. Now 
many of them have been cut off from their normal sources of supply. 

. The newly announced exception is necessary, OPA says, because people 
living in the territories and possessions often are situated in sparsely popu- 
lated localities where there are no shoe stores or where shoes are not stocked 
These persons have no way of getting ration stamps 
to order shoes from United States dealers. 

The new provision will permit them to order shoes by mail, and will also 
make it possible for relatives and friends in this country to place the orders 
with shoes stores, without paying ration stamps. 
exports previously were allowed, the dealer must do the actual mailing of 
He then can get ration currency replacements by applying to 
his OPA district office and presenting proof of export. 

Export licenses still must be obtained for shoe shipments to the Philippine 
Islands, but not for shipments to other territories, OPA adds. 


As was the case when such 
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to open a hosiery-needle plant in the near 
future. 


NEw COMPANY TO IMPORT CERTAIN TyPEs 
OF MACHINERY, SPAIN 


A new company has been formed in 
Spain for the importing of machinery 
and parts for the textile industry and 
for the metal industries, according to 
the foreign press. Called Alvarez-Valls y 
Cia. Ltda., the company is located in 
Barcelona. 


Motion Pictures 


SITUATION IN FiLm INDUSTRY, HUNGARY 


The studios and equipment of the two 
motion-picture producers in Hungary 
suffered considerable damage during the 
war. Prior to that time they had suffi- 
cient equipment and personnel to pro- 
duce as many as 10 feature films a year. 

The capacity of Hungarian film labo- 
ratories at present is estimated to be 
sufficient to handle 5,000 meters of film 
developing and 15,000 meters of film 
printing per day. 

Motion-picture theaters in Hungary 
increased from 350 in 1939 to 800 during 
the war. Only 120 of that number are 
now in operation, but more are con- 
stantly being opened and the total will 
probably increase to 400 before long. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


Exports OF TIN, BOLIVIA 


Bolivian exports of tin in May 1945 
amounted to 1,983,132 kilograms, valued 
at $2,830,885—the single most impor- 
tant export item in value. The United 
States received approximately 59 per- 
cent. In the same period 1,226,435 kilo- 
grams of zinc, valued at $168,915, were 
exported, all of which came to the United 
States. Copper exports in May amount- 
ed to 444,981 kilograms, valued at $115,- 
267, all of which likewise came to the 
United States. Exports of silver totaled 
13,597 kilograms, valued at $191,725, 
nearly all of which came to the United 
States. 


PRODUCTION IN MINAS GERAIS, BRAZIL 


Production of manganese ore in the 
State of Minas Gerais, Brazil, amounted 
to 251,639 tons in 1943, compared with 
335,501 tons in 1942 and 428,751 tons in 
1941. The best manganese deposits in 
the State lie at Lafaiete, the largest min- 
ing center, where ore contains more than 
48 percent Manganese. 

Production of nickel, limited to the 
Liberdale mine in the southern part of 
the State, amounted to 2,734 tons in 1943, 
compared with 71 tons in 1942 and 9,100 
tons in 1932. 

Production of gold in the State of 
Minas Gerais amounted to 5,428,903 
grams in 1943 compared with 5,362,794 
grams in 1942 and 5,309,870 grams in 
1941. This State, where three companies 
are operating, has long been the leading 
producer of gold in Brazil. One of the 
oldest and most important mines in the 
country is located at Nova Lima, where 
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ore taken from a depth beyond 2,500 
meters is reported to yield from 13 to 
14 grams of gold per ton. It has been 
estimated that propably 35 percent of 
gold produced in the State of Minas 
Gerais comes from washing operations. 

Output of silver from gold mines 
amounted to more than 800,000 grams in 
1943, an increase over approximately 
750,000 grams in 1942 and about 620,000 
grams in 1941. No silver lodes have been 
developed in Minas Gerais. 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER AND GOLD, CHILE 


Output of copper in Chile in the quar- 
ter ended June 1945 amounted to 119,729 
metric tons, compared with 126,152 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1944. 

Production of gold declined consider- 
ably, according to incomplete figures. 
Apparent output during the first 4 
months of 1945 amounted to 1,711 ounces, 
compared with 2,094 ounces in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 


ZINC PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Polish zinc mines are producing 58,000 
tons of zinc ore each month, with pros- 
pects of increasing to 75,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. While the So- 
viet Union is the principal buyer of the 
Polish product, Sweden, Austria, and 
Hungary are said to be showing interest. 


GOLD PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Output of gold in the Transvaal, Union 
of South Africa, during May 1945 totaled 
1,030,990 fine ounces, with the Witwaters- 
rand accounting for the major part, ac- 
cording to the British press. Output in 
April 1945 amounted to 1,028,544 ounces 
and in May 1944 to 1,058,875 ounces. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PRODUCTION IN MINAS GERAIS, BRAZIL 


Production of rock crystal in the State 
of Minas Gerais, Brazil, during 1943 
amounted to 1,169,370 kilograms, com- 
pared with 1,523,771 kilograms in 1942 
and 1,492,330 kilograms in 1941. (One 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds.) Production 
has increased greatly since 1939, when 
output amounted to less than 350,000 
kilograms. 

Production of graphite increased to 
230,000 kilograms in 1943 from 45,000 
kilograms in 1942 and 115,000 kilograms 
in 1938. 

Output of mica totaled approximately 
950,000 kilograms in 1943, compared with 
about 1,000,000 kilograms in 1942 and 
more than 1,000,000 kilograms in both 
1941 and 1940. 

Output of bauxite ore amounted to 
more than 68,829 tons in 1943, compared 
with less than 30,000 tons in 1942 and 
13,370 tons in 1941. The largest deposits 
of bauxite in Brazil are located at Pocos 
de Caldas in Minas Gerais, where re- 
serves of 120,000,000 tons exist. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF QUARTZ CRYSTAL AND 
DIAMONDS 


Brazilian exports of quartz crystal 
during the first 3 months of 1945 
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amounted to 207 metric tons valued at 
42,000,000 cruzeiros, compared with 319 
metric tons valued at 70,000,000 cruzeiros 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 
Mica exports for the later and earlier 
periods were 158 tons valued at 7,000,000 
cruzeiros and 206 tons valued at 9,000,000 
cruzeiros, respectively. 

Diamonds amounting to 10 kilograms 
valued at 45,000,000 cruzeiros were ex- 
ported in the first quarter of the current 
year, compared with 11 kilograms valued 
at 47,000,000 cruzeiros in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. 


GREATER DEMAND For CEMENT, TURKEY 


Output of cement in Turkey in 1944 
amounted to 286,521 metric tons. Sixty 
percent of the country’s needs at present 
are met by the five modern cement plants 
operating there, but it is estimated that 
demand for cement will increase consid- 
erably in the near future, in view of 
industrial and private building programs. 
Plant capacity will likewise be increased, 
it is reported. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


PALESTINE OUTPUT SUPPLIES DOMESTIC 
DEMAND 


All kinds of office equipment and sta- 
tionery now are produced in Palestine, 
reports a foreign publication. Two firms 
located at Tel-Aviv specialize in modern 
steel office furniture and equipmefit, and 
the products of one of them includes fil- 
ing and card-index cabinets, desks, ta- 
bles, chairs, cupboards, and _ lockers. 
Furniture for homes, offices, schools, 
public buildings, and theaters is produced 
by a company in Rishon-le-Ziyon. 

Other domestic products include card- 
board, packing paper, stationery, inks, 
fountain pens, carbon paper, typewriter 
ribbons, account books and registers, and 
cardboard files. Palestine has no need 
now to look to outside sources for either 
stationery or office equipment, the publi- 
cation states. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE OIL EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Argentina exported to the United 
States in 1944, 22,978.397 kilograms of 
linseed oil, compared with 29,771,425 kilo- 
grams in the preceding year, reports an 
Argentine publication. Other exports of 
vegetable oils to the United States in 1944 
were as follows (1943 figures, if available, 
in parentheses) : 11,695,991 kilograms of 
cottonseed oil (13,759,878 kilograms) ; 
7,816,700 kilograms of rapeseed oil 8,230,- 
599 kilograms) ; 789,876 kilograms of tung 
oil; and 40,423,957 kilograms of sun- 
flower-seed oil (27,371,190 likograms). 


TRADE IN OILS AND CoPRA, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of edible oils into British Gui- 
ana in 1944 amounted to 3,368 gallons, a 
significant increase over the 660 gallons 
imported in the preceding year. 

Exports of copra during 1944 totaled 
659 tons, more than double the amount 
shipped in 1943. 

Production of copra during 1944 
amounted to 2,586 long tons. Output 
decreased sharply during the last 6 
months of the year as a result of the 
decline in prices which followed the em- 
bargo on exports of copra. As a means 
of insuring a sufficient supply for the 
domestic coconut-oil industry, the Gov- 
ernment placed a ban on exports in May 
1944. 


CULTIVATION OF SOYBEANS, FRANCE 


As many as 1,000 hectares of soybeans 
were grown in family gardens in France 
in 1943 and about 2,000 hectares were 
cultivated in fields. Estimates for 1944 
place the area sown to soybeans at 2,500 
hectares and 3,500 hectares, respectively. 
Excluding soybeans used directly in the 
household, production in 1944 is esti- 
mated to have totaled from 2,000 to 
3,000 tons. 

Prior to 1942, soybeans were almost 
unknown in France, apart from some 
imported from the Far East, for oil and 
as feed for livestock. 
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Restrictions Relaxed on Use of Most Cinchona Alkaloids: 
Breaking of Jap Grip on Indies Affects Prospects 


Restrictions on the use of all cinchona alkaloids, with the exception of 
quinidine, have been relaxed, the War Production Board announced Sep- 


This action was effected by an amendment to Order M-131, governing 
cinchona bark and cinchona alkaloids. 

Prior to the new amendment, quinine, totaquine, cinchonine, and cin- 
chonidine could be used only as anti-malarial agents. However, releases 
from Government stockpiles announced August 17 (see release WPB—8881) 
allow the relaxation of the order to permit the allocation of quinine for 
civilian anti-malarial and other essential medical purposes, and of totaquine 
Restrictions on the use of cinchonine and cinchonidine 


Quinidine is still in critical supply, WPB said, and it is hoped that the 
restoration of Java and other prewar sources of supply of cinchona bark 
and cinchona alkaloids will eventually make an adequate supply of quinidine 
available to meet all civilian demands. 
restricted to imports of material from South America. 


Present production of quinidine is 
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and 581% cents, respectively. 








Signing of New Bolivian Tin-Purchase Contract 


The new Bolivian tin-purchase contract has been signed, covering deliv- 
eries from July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, with all Bolivian producers except 
for the Patifio interest, the Foreign Economic Administration has announced. 

The new contract provides for purchase during the first 3 months at the 
price of the previous contract, with successive reduction in price thereafter. 
The price for the 3 months ending September 30, 1945, is based on 631% cents 
per pound for refined tin in the United States. 

In the three succeeding quarters this will be reduced to 62 cents, 601 cents, 


As in the preceding year, the contract was signed by the U. S. Commercial 
Company for the United States Government and by the Bolivian Government 
and the leading Bolivian tin producers, except for the Patino interest. 
Bolivian Mining Bank signed for the smaller Bolivian tin producers. 
of the Patifio tin production for 1945 is being purchased by the U. S. Com- 
mercial Company under separate contract, and discussions are being held 
regarding a similar purchase in 1946. 
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WHALING INDUSTRY, NORWAY 


The Norwegian whaling industry, 
which was the largest in the world be- 
fore the war, expects to produce 500,000 
barrels of oil during the 1945-46 season, 
reports a foreign publication. It is un- 
likely that more than five or six “mother 
ships” or floating factories, together 
withssufficient whalers, will be able to 
sail this year. During the war, nine 
factories and many whalers were sunk. 
In addition, many factories are not 
equipped to proceed for this year’s 
catch, and many whalers are remaining 
in naval service. It is estimated that 
with nine whalers apiece, each factory 
should produce 100,000 barrels of whale 
oil. 

In prewar years, the whaling season 
extended from December 8 to March 7, 
but in view of the extraordinary supply 
situation throughout the world and the 
need for fats, agreements have been con- 
cluded between the British and Nor- 
wegian Governments to lengthen the 
season from November 24 to March 24. 
The agreements also provide for a max- 
imum catch of 16,000 blue whales, but 
this number probably will not be caught. 

Recently a large whaling ship reached 
Norway with about 17,000 tons of whale 
oil, which is to be processed into 20,000 
tons of margarine, a 6 months’ supply 
based on the 1939 rationing schedule. 
The arrival of this ship will ease con- 
siderably the tight food situation. 


HARVEST OF GROUNDNUTS, FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA 


The target set for the 1945-46 harvest 
of groundnuts in French West Africa is 
500,000 tons of unshelled nuts, reports 
the foreign press. During 1944, the tar- 
get was set at 442,000 tons, but total 
transactions amounted to only 285,042 
tons. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


Woop-Putp Imports INTO U. S. 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 7,738 short 
tons during the week ended September 7, 


1945. These wood-pulp entries actually 
arrived during the week ended August 
31, but were not immediately entered 
through customs. 





Entries of Wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden, by Customs Dis- 
trict and Grade, Week Ended September 
7, 1945" 

Customs district and grade Quantity Value 

New York: Short tons 

Sulfite, unbleached 224 $14, 164 
Sulfite, other than rayon 

and special chemical 

grades, bleached 28 2, 183 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft 

pulp 812 52, 755 

Maryland: 

Sulfite, unbleached 3, 320 193, 419 
Sulfite, rayon and special 
grades, bleached 885 84, 809 
Sulfite, other than rayon 
and special chemical 
grades, bleached 1, 465 106, 936 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft 
pulp) 1, 003 58, 929 
Sulfate, bleached l 13% 
Total _. 7, 738 513, 334 





1 Represents arrivals during week of August 31, for 





which import entries were filed during week of Septem- 
ber 7, 1945 
Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood Pulp 
From VE-Day Through September 7, 
1945 
Item Quantity Valu 
Mechanically ground wood Short tons 
pulp, unbleached 3, 045 $108, 766 
Sulfite, unbleached 53, 405 3, 351, 852 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft 
_ pulp) 5), 429 3, 212, 661 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, 
bleached %, 844 738, 610 
Sulfite, rayon and_= special 
chemical grades, bleached 3, 244 307, 130 
Sulfate, bleached 2, 137 154, 200 


Total 122, 104 7, 873, 219 





The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, through 
August 7, 1945, amounts to 122,104 short 
tons. This tonnage was constituted of 
about 44 percent unbleached sulfite wood 
pulp, about 41 percent unbleached sul- 
fate wood pulp (kraft), and about 8 per- 
cent of bleached sulfite grades other than 
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high alpha and dissolving. The remain. 
ing 7 percent was mechanical pulp, 
bleached sulfate, and special chemica] 
grades of bleached sulfate. 


OUTPUT OF PAPER MILL ON SOUTH ISLAND, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Approximately 7,000 tons of paper are 
being turned out annually by the paper 
mill on South Island, New Zealand, ac. 
cording to the foreign press. Produc. 
tion includes tissue and cheap-grade 
printing papers, but wrapping paper con- 
stitutes the bulk of the output. Soft 
board for insulating purposes and a num- 
ber of grades of chip board also are being 
manufactured in New Zealand. A con- 
siderable portion of the yearly output of 
12,000,000 square feet of insulating soft 
board is exported. All of the chip board 
is used domestically. Both domestic and 
imported raw materials are utilized. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Use OF GENERATOR GAS TO BE CONTINUED, 
BRAZIL 


Announcement has been made of the 
continuance of the Brazilian National 
Commission of Gasogenio, the organiza- 
tion which sponsored the use of genera- 
tor gas during the petroleum shortage, 
Although it is probable that coastal cities 
will again use petroleum entirely, gen- 
erator gas will be utilized in more remote 
areas where distribution is difficult. 

During the war period 30,000 gas-gen- 
erator vehicles were utilized in Brazil. 


Rubber and 
Products 


ARGENTINA TO IMPORT SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Arrangements were recently completed 
by Argentina with a United States-Bra- 
zilian mission for the importation of tires, 
inner tubes, and synthetic rubber to re- 
lieve current shortages, a foreign trade 
journal reports. The agreement called 
for shipments of 1,000 metric tons of 
synthetic rubber and 3,000 tires and an 
equal number of inner tubes for use on 
busses and trucks. 


BOLIVIAN EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 


Rubber exports from Bolivia to the 
United States during the first 6 months 
of 1945 totaled 1,968,434 kilograms. Of 
this amount, fine rubber made up 1,645,- 
655 kilograms and ordinary rubber 322,- 
779 kilograms. 

Exports during June 1945, which con- 
sisted of 277,333 kilograms of fine rubber 
and 78,916 kilograms of ordinary rubber, 
were not only above the average for the 
first 6 months of 1945—274,276 and 53,796 
kilograms, respectively—but represented 
a substantial increase over the 1944 
monthly average of 227,101 kilograms for 
fine rubber and 26 907 kilograms for or- 
dinary rubber. Exports to the United 
States comprised 92.13 percent of all 
June shipments of fine rubber and 99.41 
percent of all ordinary rubber. 


— 
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Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


ExpoRTS AND IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


The value of Swiss exports of instru- 
ments and apparatus decreased approxi- 
mately 50 percent during 1944 from that 
of the preceding year. In 1944, the value 
declined to 78,489,465 Swiss francs (1 
franc=$0.2335 United States currency) 
from 158,232,329 francs in 1943. 

Imports of instruments and apparatus 
were valued at 24,519,194 francs during 
1944 compared with 32,908,971 francs 
during 1943. 


Special Products 


SWEDISH MARKET FOR BRITISH BOOKS 


A good market exists for British books 
in Sweden, according to a British trade 
journal. During the years immediately 
preceding the war the sale of English 
pooks in Sweden had increased greatly; 
when the war cut off these supplies, a 
firm in Stockholm undertook the publi- 
cation of several lines of books in Eng- 
lish. These proved successful and have 
resulted in an even greater demand for 
books in the English language. 


ExporRTS OF WOODEN ARTICLES, SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


Exports of wooden chairs from Syria 
and Lebanon decreased to only 4,612 kilo- 
grams valued at £SL3,499 (1 Syrian 
pound=$0.46 in United States currency) 
during 1944, from 14,910 kilograms val- 
ued at £SL9,541 during 1943. All of 
these exports went to Palestine and the 
Trans-Jordan. An increase, however, 
was noted in the exports of other wooden 
articles, which amounted to 163,264 kilo- 
grams (134,989 in 1943) valued at 
£SL238,016 (£SL170,397 in 1943). 

Retail prices of wooden furniture con- 
tinued to be almost prohibitive. The 
furniture price index was approximately 
950 curing 1944, compared with 1,040 
during 1943, and 100 during the first 6 
months of 1939. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


RECONVERSION OF INDIA’S TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


In connection with reconversion of the 
Indian economy to a peacetime basis, the 
Defense Services in July had reduced 
their orders for cotton textiles during the 
current year, a move which was expected 
to increase civilian supplies by about 
2,700 bales of cotton, according to the 
Indian press. The Secretary of the De- 
partment of Industries and Civil Sup- 
plies reportedly announced that begin- 
ning 1946 exports also would be reduced. 

From July the entire output of the 
Indian silk industry, which had been 
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manufacturing parachutes, was to be 
diverted to civilian production. 

The productive capacity of India’s 
woolen industry is reported to have quad- 
rupled during the war. Before the sur- 
render of Japan, it had been decided to 
make available for civilian use an 
amount of wool equal to the industry’s 
1939 production. 

Because of the large backlog of civilian 
needs to be filled, the change-over from 
war production is not expected to entail 
any slackening of industrial activity. 


Cotton and Products 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BRAZILIAN COTTON 
Crop 


By the end of June, 77,099 metric tons 
of Sao Paulo’s 1944-45 cotton crop had 
been classified, compared with 463,000 
tons of the 1943-44 crop (60.0 percent of 
the total) classified at the corresponding 
time in the past year, and 375,000 tons 
of the 1942-43 crop (44.5 percent of to- 
tal) by the end of June 1943. Only 38 
percent of arrivals in June were type 5 
or better, compared with 86 percent of 
June arrivals in the past year. Although 
cotton is arriving in the market slowly, 
this does not necessarily indicate a pro- 
portionately reduced total crop. 

Parana cotton, starting to come into 
the Sao Paulo mart in June, showed the 
same characteristics as the Sao Paulo 
crop—great delay, small quantity, and 
extremely low grade. Only 179 metric 
tons had been classified by the end of 
June 1945 as compared with 646 metric 
tons in the first month of arrivals in the 
past year, or about 27 percent of that 
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year’s arrivals. The quality seems to be 
even worse than that of the Sao Paulo 
crop. Whereas 99.06 percent of the last 
year’s arrivals during the first month 
were type 5 or better, this year only 4 
percent was type 5 and none was better. 


EXPORT PRICES OF COTTON, BRAZIL 


During the first quarter of 1945 the 
average export price of Brazilian cotton 
declined from the 1944 average of 6,205 
cruzeiros per metric ton to 5,869 cruzeiros 
per ton, according to a foreign trade 
journal. This is still above the average 
of 3.584 cruzeiros for 1939. 


Silk and Products 


SERICULTURE IN MYSORE PROVINCE, INDIA 


About 13,300,000 pounds of silk co- 
coons entered the Mysore (India) mar- 
ket during the period June 15, 1943, to 
March 31, 1945, according to an official 
report. This production, excluding sup- 
plies to the Government of India, 
brought a return of about 18,800,000 
rupees (1 rupee=$0.301 U. S. currency), 
of which more than 8,300,000 rupees was 
paid to the charkha reelers of silk. 

The annual output of Mysore, India’s 
principal silk-producing area, amounts 
to about 1,000,000 pounds of raw silk, 
states the British press. There is a Gov- 
ernment silk-weaving factory there, and 
a dyeing and finishing plant of the lat- 
est type. Georgettes and crepe de chine 
manufactured in the factory are report- 
edly much in demand. 

Plans for the postwar economic devel- 
opment of the Province’s resources, as 
reported in a British periodical, include 














Mica (Mainly Imported) Being Released From 
Government Stockpiles 


Reconversion in the electrical-appliances field will be accelerated through 
the release of mica from Government stockpiles, pending resumption of 
private purchase of mica now restricted by Government purchasing pro- 
grams, the War Production Board said a fortnight ago. 

The present Government purchase commitments will terminate on Novem- 
ber 30, and steps are being taken to allow parallel private purchase prior to 
that time. 

This information was revealed by Government officials at a recent joint 
meeting of the Built-Up Mica and Raw Mica Fabricating Industry Advisory 
Committees. Supplies of mica will be made available to manufacturers to 
tide them over the period required for resumption of normal private trade. 

Mica, because of its heat resistance and insulating qualities; is used in 
many types of household appliances such as toasters, percolators, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, as well as radio and commercial electronic equipment. 
Manufacturers of these appliances will benefit from the Government action 
although production may, in some cases, be hampered by lack of other 
materials. 

WPB disclosed that an early relaxation of import controls of Order M-63 
will permit the importation of most mica without any Government 
restrictions. 

Mica is produced in this country in insufficient quantities to meet industry’s 
demands. India and South America are the main sources of supply. Other 
parts of the world produce mica in small quantity. Government officials 
say that the lower qualities of mica in the Government stockpiles are in 
limited supply, and will be released only against firm orders. Under the 
current plans, which met with the approval of the industry, the Mica Section 
of WPB, Miscellaneous Minerals Division, will allocate the mica to assure 
equitable disposition. For this purpose, WPB plans to use Form WPB-1085 
to obtain complete information from mica users regarding their orders, 
inventories, and kindred matters. 
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the extension of sericulture at a capital 
cost of about 850,000 rupees and a re- 
curring expenditure of 250,000 rupees. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


EXPANSION IN PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Plans have been announced for the 
erection of two factories, as well as for 
the expansion of existing rayon plants 
at Berazategui, Argentina, according to 
the foreign press. Nylon, not hereto- 
fore produced in Argentina, will be man- 
ufactured in one of the factories, and the 
second will make cellophanes, including 
a waterproof line. The company also in- 
tends to double its output of viscose- 
rayon fiber. Argentine-produced cellu- 
lose has served as the basis for this com- 
pany’s viscose-rayon production for some 
time. 

Under this expansion plan, it is re- 
ported, the company intends to double 
its present investments amounting to 
about $54,000,000. 


BRAZIL’S RAYON INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


Production of Brazil’s relatively young 
rayon industry is expected soon to equal 
domestic requirements, according to a 
statement of the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau. At present domestic 
rayon is able to fill most of the needs of 
the country’s rayon weaving and knit- 
ting industries. Viscose, acetate, cup- 
rammonium, and nitrocellulose are being 
produced. Early in 1944 about 584 firms 
were using rayon in the manufacture of 
cloth, knit goods, and hosiery. These 
operated 13,000 looms and 2,319 knitting 
and hosiery machines. 

An increased demand for rayon prod- 
ucts generally is expected in the future, 
creating a need for imported rayon to 
supplement domestic output. 


INCREASE IN NYLON PRODUCTION, CANADA 


The $4,000,000 expansion program of 
a Canadian company is under way to 
provide additional spinning, textile, and 
service facilities for production of nylon 
yarn in Canada from imported polymer, 
according to a foreign periodical. In- 
stallation of equipment is planned for 
the manufacture of nylon polymer flake 
from nylon salt solution from the United 
States. At present Canadian operations 
begin with melting of the flake. Sup- 
plies of the flake have been difficult to 
import from time to time, and inade- 
quate supply has sometimes forced a de- 
crease in production. 

Capacity of the plant will be increased 
from 1,500,000 pounds to 2,225,000 
pounds of nylon yarn annually, it is re- 
ported. 


PROMOTION OF RAYON INDUSTRY, INDIA 


A daily output of 80,000 pounds of 
rayon may be expected in India when 
United States equipment becomes avail- 
able, according to the Bombay press. 
Some Indian industrialists and American 
manufacturers have cooperated to pro- 
mote an Indian rayon industry, which is 
expected to begin production in Bombay 
soon, with a capital of about $9,000,000. 
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Wool and Products 
AUSTRALIAN WOOL OUTPUT 


Australia’s annual proceeds from the 
sale of wool to the United Kingdom 
amount to from £60,000,000 to £70,000,- 
000, according to a British trade journal. 
The larger part of the Commonwealth’s 
wool clip has been purchased by the 
home country in normal years, and dur- 
ing war years the entire output was 
taken by the United Kingdom. 

The Central Wool Committee of Aus- 
tralia recently announced total appraise- 
ments for the 1944—45 season as 3,123,112 
bales (931,083,123 pounds), according to 
a British trade journal. Recent esti- 
mates on 1944-45 total production have 
been, 3,200,000 bales. In the 1943-44 sea- 
son, total appraisements of 3,565,247 
bales compared with a net clip of 3,679,- 
933 bales. 


BRAZIL IMPORTS OF PIECE GOODS 


Woolen-piece-goods imports into Bra- 
zil in 1944 declined to 129 metric tons, 
valued at 17,138,000 cruzeiros, from the 
1943 imports of 368 metric tons, valued 
at 36,778,000 cruzeiros. The United 
States supplied 21 percent of this com- 
modity in the past year (27 metic tons), 
compared with 12 percent (45 tons) in 
1943. The past year’s tonnage repre- 
sented a valuation of about 6 times that 
of imports of this commodity from the 
United States in the prewar year 1938. 


CONDITIONS IN FRENCH WOOL INDUSTRY 


The French textile industry is ex- 
pected to consume about 85,000 tons of 
wool in 1945 compared with its normal 
prewar consumption of about 95,000 tons 
annually, according to the foreign press. 
Between October 1944 and June 1945, 
35,000 tons of wool had been received by 
the industry, and a like amount was ex- 
pected during the second half of this 
year. An additional 14,000 tons of wool 
may be obtained from imports of 35,000 
tons of wool skins. Suppliers included 
the British dominions, Argentina, the 
Mediterranean area, and South Africa, 
according to a French financial journal. 

Labor shortages present difficulties for 
the industry at present. Before the war 
a maximum of 200,000 workers was re- 
ported for the most favorable periods. 
On March 31, 1945, only 62,000 workers 
were employed, of which 25,000 were in 
the north of France. The coal shortage 
also is hampering operations of this in- 
dustry. 


PURCHASES OF BRITISH WOOL COMMISSION, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


During the season recently ended, the 
British Wool Commission bought 295,613 
bales of South African wool, for which it 
paid £5,075,264, according to the British 
press. The average price was almost 
identical with that of the past season, 
and the highest price paid was 26d. (ap- 
proximately $0.468 U. S. currency) a 
pound for specially selected top lines. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CULTIVATION OF FIBER FLAX, CANADA 


At present Canada has only one linen 
factory of any considerable capacity, 
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according to a foreign trade periodical], 
This factory is located in Ontario, 

After World War II began, fiber-flay 
cultivation was recommended for British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Quebec. In Quebec, cooperatives 
were founded. With the development of 
demand for flax fiber, three processing 
mills were erected by the cooperatives 
and by the end of 1940 prepared flax 
“line” was being shipped to Northern Ire. 
land. Growing of fiber flax in the other 
Provinces also has met with success, 

For the postwar period Canadian pro- 
ducers are interested in a domestic mar. 
ket for their fiber, particularly in view 
of the possibility that Europe will again 
be a low-cost producer. 

Estimated fiber-flax acreage for 1944 js 
42,000. Forty-three scutching mills 
handled an estimated 6,000-ton output, 
valued at about $4,000,000. Strenuous 
efforts are being made to promote the 
establishment of greater spinning ¢a- 
pacity within Canada. 

In some isolated localities of Canada, 
spinning of flax by hand is still practiced. 


BurRLAP MANUFACTURE UNDER GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL, BRAZIL 


The manufacture of burlap in Brazil] 
has been placed under direct Govern- 
ment control. 

The Coordinator of Economic Mobili- 
zation is authorized to fix ceiling prices, 
direct distribution of raw materials, es- 
tablish production quotas, foster expan- 
sion of domestic-fiber cultivation, and 
fix the percentage of domestic fiber to 
be used inthe burlap. Controls formerly 
exercised by the industry itself are thus 
under the supervision of the coordinator, 


CHILEAN HEMP AND FLAX PRODUCTION 


Total production of hemp in Chile in 
1944-45 is reported to be practically the 


same as in 1943-44 (6,050 metric tons as > 


compared with 6,012). Exports of hemp 
and products during the first 4 months 
of 1945 amounted to 2,325 metric tons, 
compared with 1,396 tons during the like 
period of the past year. 

Chile’s flax-fiber harvest for 1944-45 
recently was estimated by the Chilean 
Minister of Agriculture at about 1,644 
metric tons, a 30 percent increase over 
the past season’s crop of 1,262 metric 
tons, 

The United States took 63 metric tons 
of Chilean hemp and 177 tons of flax dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1945. 


INDIA’s JUTE INDUSTRY 


India’s jute looms total 68,416, accord- / 


ing to a recent survey by the Indian Jute 
Mills’ Association; 65,386 of the looms 
are in member mills of the association. 
It is estimated that nonmember mills 
number 10 and control about 3.7 percent 
of the total loomage. s 

Of the 65,386 in member mills, 42,26 
are hessian looms, that is, looms of 
40-inch and more reed space. 

Special looms, other than hessian and 
sacking, engaged on specialty goods, 
number 2,328. 

During the war, there was no appre- 
ciable change in the number of looms 
installed. 

In 1940 the total world jute loomage 
was estimated at 120,071, and India’s 
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loomage amounted to 57 percent of that 
total. Of the remainder, Germany ac- 
counted for 8 percent; the United King- 
dom, 7.1 percent; France, 5.8 percent; 
South America, 5 percent; and Italy, 
4.1 percent. 

The association places jute companies 
in India at 84. There is considerable 
disparity, however, in loomage capacity 
among companies. Four leading manag- 
jing agents control approximately 46 per- 
cent of the country’s industry. Bengal, 
with 96.3 percent of the total looms, re- 
mains the center of the jute industry. 
Mills outside of this Province mainly 
manufacture sacking goods. 


Wearing Apparel 
IMPORTS TO BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of cotton wearing ap- 
parel declined generally in 1944 to 5 
metric tons, valued at 1,438,000 cruzeiros, 
from 11 metric tons, valued at 2,552,000 
cruzeiros, in 1943. The United States 
share in this trade decreased about 50 
percent. Only 2 metric tons out of the 
5 came from the United States, com- 
pared with 10 of the 11 metric tons im- 
ported in 1943. This represented a value 
of 398,000 cruzeiros, and a decline below 
the previous low point for recent years— 
698,000 cruzeiros in 1938. 


PropUcTION IN Moscow, U. S. S. R. 


High-quality silk stocKings are being 
produced at the Dzerzhinsky factory in 
Moscow, according to an announcement 
of the Commissar for Light Industry in 
the foreign press. A total output of 
30,000,000 pairs of silk and other stock- 
ings is expected by the end of 1945. 

The Commissar added that production 
of 3,500,000 women’s knitted sweaters, 
4,000,000 pairs of underwear, and 
3,500,000 children’s suits is expected dur- 
ing the year. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Total exports of cigars and cheroots 
from Jamaica, British West Indies, from 
January through May 1945, amounted to 
5,646,073 units, according to preliminary 
customs statistics. The f. 0. b. value was 
estimated at £94,000. 

Imports of cigarettes in the same pe- 
riod totaled 2,131,700 units, and leaf- 
tobacco imports amounted to 255,689 
pounds. 

CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of tobacco into Canada during 
the first 5 months of 1945 were valued at 
$943,000 (Canadian currency) , compared 
with $619,000 in the like period of 1944. 


Tosacco INDUSTRY IN PALESTINE 


The acreage planted to tobacco in 
Palestine each year is restricted to a 
total area which will produce no more 
tobacco than can be absorbed by local 
manufacturers. Licenses to grow to- 
bacco are issued by the Government. 
The total area permitted to be grown 
changes from year to year in accordance 
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with the estimated requirements of man- 
ufacturers. 

Tobacco plantations are situated 
mainly in the hilly country in the north 
of Palestine. Changes in planting in the 
future may be caused by decline in pros- 
perity and consequent increase in de- 
mand for domestic inexpensive tobacco, 
and the availability of seed. Since 1941, 
the planting of Arabic-type tobacco has 
been abandoned in the northern district, 
the low quality of the leaf having af- 
fected demand. Experiments have been 
carried out in growing Virginia-type to- 
bacco in Palestine, but, because of rapid 
degeneration, desired results have not 
been attained. 

Methods of tobacco farming have not 
changed for many years, and the chief 
reason for variations in yields is climatic. 
Improvement in quality and production 
can be achieved if new types of seeds 
are obtained and expert supervision in 
planting is accorded growers. 

Foreign tobacco seed planted in Pal- 
estine usually degenerates in 3 to 5 years’ 
time; consequently new seed must be 
imported at short intervals. Domestic 
tobacco requires the addition of from 
5 to 10 percent of imported leaf, prefer- 
ably Turkish, for blending. 

The following table shows production 
of cigarettes and cigars: 








{In kilograms] 
Year Cigarettes Cigars 
ree = er | 
1941 905, 317 | 2, 877 
1942 1, 186, 276 | @, 407 
1943 1, 374, 082 3, 999 
1944 1, 184, 666 3, 869 
Production ranges from cigarettes 


containing 90 percent domestic and 10 
percent Turkish leaf to various blends of 
domestic with Virginia and/or Turkish 
tobacco to 100 percent Virginia or Turk- 
ish leaf. 

The following table shows recent con- 
sumption of tobacco manufactures: 


{In kilograms] 








Cigarettes Cigars 
Year meee = sac ih ita hata, aa aan 
Imported, Domestic | Imported) Domestic 
1941_. 65,224} 905,317 | 690 | 2, 877 
1942 92,294 | 1, 239, 237 | 54 | 2, 361 
1943 106,528 | 1, 413, 106 | 4 | 3, 992 
1944. 106, 839 | 1, 183, 210 | 1 | 3, 873 


| 





ADVANCEMENT IN CIGARETTE PRODUCTION, 
U. &. 8. RK. 


Cigarette production in 1945 is ex- 
pected to increase four or five times over 
last year’s output, according to the Chief 
of the Bureau of Tobacco Industry of 
the U. S. S. R., states the Soviet press. 
This increase will be particularly notice- 
able in the second half of the year. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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biotin’ 
— Column 





Charles N. Henning (“Free China’s 
Wartime Foreign-Trade Controls’) — 
Born in Pittsburgh,Pa. Graduate of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
1938; member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Teaching assistant in economics and sta- 
tistics at that university, 1939 to 1941. 
M. A. in Economics, 1940. Lecturer in 
economics, 1941, specializing in problems 
in international economics. Joined staff 
of Far Eastern Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, June 1942. 
Now head of the Manchuria and Korea 
section of the Far Eastern Unit and 
specialist in Far Eastern tariffs and 
finance. 


Alice J. Mullen (“Brazil Nuts 
Again?”’).—See the August 18 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

John §S. Smith (“Shipping Policy and 
the Balance of Payments’’).—Born in 
Palmerton, Pa. Educated in the public 
schools of Philadelphia and Allentown, 
Pa. Was graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1941 with an A. B. degree cum 
laude with honors in Economics. Mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. Studied eco- 
nomics at Harvard Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences on an Amherst Me- 
morial Fellowship. Entered the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington in November 1942. Now an 
economic analyst in the International 
Payments Unit. 


Margaret E. Wambsganss (“Bata Ac- 
tivities in India”) —Born in Chicago, Til. 
Educated in Buffalo, N. Y., and George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. Engaged in general business prac- 
tice in Buffalo for a number of years, 
experience including chemical and met- 
allurgical engineering and transporta- 
tion. Entered Federal service in March 
1937, being attached for 5 years to Ad- 
ministrative Staff, Railroad Retirement 
Board. With Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce since March 1942. 
Until July 15, 1945, business specialist in 
the Industrial Projects Unit; on date 
mentioned, she joined the Leather Unit. 
Member National League of American 
Pen Women. 





Measures are being taken to improve 
the quality of cigarettes. Some of the 
less expensive brands are being discon- 
tinued, and wartime production of “be- 
low-standard” cigarettes is being elim- 
inated. The quality of paper also is 


being improved. Production of ciga- 
rettes without mouthpieces is being 
resumed. 


To meet the tobacco industry’s in- 
creasing demand for qualified workers, 
the Government is opening training cen- 
ters in several of the Soviet Union’s 
cities. Factories are building up stocks 
of cigarette paper. 
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Brazil——Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





= Date of 
T'rade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1945 
Ionex 48—-Perfumes and scented July 20 


soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 

Diamante 38—Paper, for writing, Do. 
binding, and drawing of 
all kinds. Other paper 
manufacturers (not in- 
cluded in other classes) 


Melcreme 48—Facial creams, cos- Do 
meties, scented soaps, 
ete. 

Lanocreme do - Do 

Anti-Bodum 48—A deodorant. Toilet | July 23 
articles and prepara- 
tions 

Fosfomaltema 41—A nourishing product Do 

Asmahyte 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do 
aration. 

Salineirin do Do 

Saliodin do Do 

Coletrast__- ; 3—A chemical-pharmaceu- Do 
tical product 

Miloil 47—Lubricating oils and Do. 

greases. 

Ercules__-_- 1—A compound for belt- Do 
ing. 

Palatex__-_- ..-| 39—Articles of rubber or Do 


gutta-percha (not in- 
cluded in other classes 
Frutacid 41—A lactic acid Do. 
Kamel. 48—Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 


Potasol 1—Potash Do 

Politex 55—A preparation for Do 
cleaning of furniture. 

Senitex 55—A preparation for Do 


cleaning of metals, 
glasses, ete. 


Creosotex 2—An insecticide Do 

Sapotex. 46—Common and liquid Do 
soap 

Rote-Creme _. __| 48—Facial cream July} 20 

Rote-Latex___-. 2—Chemical substances Do. 


used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veteri- 
nary and sanitary pur- 
poses. 

Rote-Paste 2—Chemical substances Do. 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veteri- 
nary and sanitary pur- 


poses. 
Rote-Soap-. ..| 48—A facial soap 3 Do. 
Rote-Spray._..... 2—Chemica] substances Do 


used for agricultural] and 
horticultural, veteri- 
nary and sanitary pur- 
poses. 

Zicril eas 10—Instruments, appa- Do. 
ratus and appliances, 
medicinal, surgical, vet- 
erinary for curative pur- 
poses or in relation to 
the health of man or 
animals. 

Denutrin js 2—Chemical substances Do. 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veteri- 
nary and sanitary pur- 


poses. 
Glucipiol do . ; Do. 
Licovilate do > ‘ Do. 
Vexiodin x | ae Do. 
Stilosoma_- 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 
Columbia 55—Shoe polish ; Do. 
Harris___- 3 36—Outer wearing apparel Do. 


(clothing, shoes, hats, 

knit goods, stockings, 

and unspecified). 
Sibil - _- : do ae : Do. 
Only " ...do ‘ ; . Do. 


rade-Mark Applications 
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Trade-mark 


Perkins 


Xilosano 


Estimulin 


Garnet. 
Creol 
Ideal 
Lutocar 


Cattleya 


Dekabile 
Trizimase 
Pilocida 
Calmantina 
Edison 


Leprolinas Souza 
Araujo. 
Atlas 
Cynabil 
Midystal 
Dextriol 
Citrosepol 
Glucalsepol 
Maleitarlo 
Cardiosepol 
Neo-Chlorocal 


Phytogastran 
Paton’s 


Bodylac 


Robinson 


Piorsil 


Hemostopan 
Dewer 


C imentex 


Date of 


“a- 


20 


v 


Class No. and product public 
tion 
1945 

418—Perfumes and scented | July 

soaps. Preparations for 

cleaning and conserva- 

tion of teeth and _ hair, 

and brushes. Combs 

and other toilet articles 

not specified. 
2—A chemical substance 

used to immunize wood. Do. 
3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 

ara’ ion 
55—Sand-papers in general | Aug. 
2—A chemical product Do. 
&—Stoves Do 
12—Locks, hinges, keys, Do 

steel doors and windows 
21—Smal!l iron carts of all | Aug. 


kinds 

48—Perfumes, soaps, Do 
combs, cosmetics and 
other toilet articles 


3—A pharmaceutical Do 
product 
do Do 
do Do. 
do Do. 
41—Vinegar Do 
42— Alcoholic beverages Do. 
43—Mineral and gaseous Do 
waters. 
3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
product. 
43—Mineral and gaseous Do 
waters 
3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
specialty 
3—A pharmaceutical Do 
product 
2—Veterinary products Do 
and insecticides 
3—A pharmaceutical Do 
preparation 
do Do 
do Do. 
do Do 
do | Do 
lo Do. 
12—Hardware and tubes | July 20 
of all kinds Small 
metal articles. Other 
articles of metal not spe- 
cified in other classes 
40—Wooden and metal 
furniture upholstered or 
not (except for office and 
technical uses Mat 
tresses, pillows, covers 
and quilts for beds and 
furniture 
i—Chemical substances Aug. 16 
used in manufactured 
products, industries, an- 
alyses, research, photog- 
raphy and as anti-cor 
rosives 
2—Chemical substances, 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary 
and sanitary purposes 
4—Animal, vegetable and 
mineral substances, 
wrought or partially pre- 
pared in industries, not 
specified in other classes 
16—-Goods manufactured 
of mineral substances, 
used for construction or 
decoration, Other prod- 
ucts used for construc- 
tion or decoration (in- 
cluding wall paper 
17— Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
except paper 
55—Preparations for con- 
serving and polishing 
floors and objects in 
general and for cleaning 
metals 
38—Double sheet paper Aug 1] 
legal size 
17—Carbon paper 
3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
product 
do Do. 
37—Underwear and bed Do, 
sheets, table covers, ete. 
1—Dyes, varnishes and Do. 


enamels in general. 
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Trade-mark 


Bismuplasma 


Gloria 


Esferografica 
lropical 
Highclass 
Pulmercy 


Atropasmin 
Cometa 


Gentleman 


Chanceler 


Sussex 
loformil 


Ivebina 
locasina 
Lissinvina 
A nisol 


Columbia 
Ve avigor 


Disulfamir 


Cardiogin 
Pullman 
Bicalium 


Arizona 
Sande 
Krinotoxon 
Dicumarex 
Metilcanfor 
Cobalt 500 
RCC 
Hico 


Cody lose 


Rosabel 


A Electron 


a , 


Class No. and product 


3—A pharmaceutical] 
product, 

23-—-Cotton piece-goods 

26—Textiles of linen, hemp 
or Jute 

29—Silk (natural and arti 
ficial) piece goods 

31—Woolen or hair yarn, 
twisted or not, includ- 
ing for sewing and 
knitting 


32—-Woolen and hair piece- 


goods. 

17--Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper). 

do 

35-— Leather 

36—C lothing 

3A pharmaceutical 


product 
do 
6--Machines (except agri- 
cultural and = their 


parts, for all industrial 
pur pose Ss 
3i—Paper, for writing, 
binding and drawing of 
all kinds. Other paper 
manufactures (not in- 
cluded in other classes 
is— Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified, 
36—Shirts 
+—A pharmaceutical prod- 
uct 
do 
do 
do 
i—Ester of cellulose and 
soluble resins 
i—Animal, vegetable and 
mineral substances, 
wrought or partially 
prepared in industries, 
not specified in other 
classes 
1; Matches Candles 
common and detergent 
soap Starch, bluecing 
and other preparations 
for washing 
20——Silk (natural and arti 
ficial) piece-goods 
4 pharmaceutical prep- 
wation 
Chemical substances 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
n medicine and in 
pharmacys 
do 
is — Lotions 
— Outer wearing apparel 
clothing, shoes, hats, 
knit goods, stockings 
and unspecified 
55—Shoe polish 
“—Waxed cloths, tents, 


Canvas, cordage ind 
twine 
j—A pharmaceutical 
product 
do 
do 
5—Iron and steel in bar 
do 


Metals, unwrought, or 
partially wrought, used 
in industrie 
}—A pharmaceutical pro- 
duct 
is—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva 
tion of teeth and hair, 
ind = brushes Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified 

Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, 
educational and utility 
purposes, measures ind 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments 
9— Musical instruments of 
all kinds. 
60—Other articles, not 
specified in previous 


classes, 


x 


Date of 
Publica. 
tion 


1945 
Aug. 9 


Do, 


Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Aug. 16 


Do, 


Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do 
Do 


Do. 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 





Prop 


Borif 


Quer 
Bion 


Mitic 
Mios 


Clori 


Cera: 
Man 


Oleot 
Labo 
Labo 
Gene 
Prine 
Fox. 

Read 
Tria 
Exav 
Nove 

Ghost 
Acrit 

Magi 


Magi 
Cont 


Bull- 


Nefre 
Star 


Koln 
Pept 


Esme 
Show 


Com 
Bace! 


IBC 
La D 
Ovair 


Nofir 
Eter] 


Rode 


Manc 


Git-e: 


Elefai 
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—— . . . 
7 | Date o | wae Shipping Policy 
Le of Trade-mark | Class No. and product publica- Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
- | tion tion d h. B l f 
SRE EE Vinci ree Renn eR 
— 1945 | 
WT Ppropiloy 3—A pharmaceutical Aug. 16 Triunfo 1i—Can openers, pen- July 25 Payments 
"9 product. knives, knives, blades, | 
. 9 Boriform 2—Chemical substances aXes, scythes and scis- | (Continued from p. 5) 
0 used for agricultural and 1 ; sors. hied | 
: horticultural, veteri- Selected bond__._| 38—All kinds of paper- Do. P — P 
nary and sanitary pur- Birome | 17—Office supplies and Do. foreign-exchange position would ubvi- 
poses, equipment of all kinds ously have been $47,000,000 in 1940. 
srozolene do Do. (except paper). : 
Siceneds. 3—A pharmaceutical Do. Control 38-—Safety paper . Do. The foregoing data for Norway, to- 
preparation. Protegtor 2 do __ a ates Bo. gether with similar figures for Greece 
iticocan do Do. Nurse . 10—Surgical sundries 0. ‘ 
ser 48—Perfumes and scented Do. Ramy 1—Chemical substances | Do. and the Netherlands, are presented in 
; soaps. Preparations for used in manufactured | table 2 (p.4). This table shows estimates 
cleaning and conserva- products, een age | of the actual receipts and payments of 
" tion of teeth and hair, analyses, research, pho- | the thr ntri from th f 
; and brushes. Combs tography, and as anti- | € ee countries iro € carriage 0 
and other toilet articles yp tn bl , United States foreign trade, both direct 
not specified. 4—Animal, vegetable, and | A ‘. 
> Clorit 3—Chemical substances mineral substances, | and indirect, in 1940, and the changes 
‘ and other preparations wrought or partially | which would have resulted under each 
for use in medicine and prepared in industries, | : : 
Do. in pharmacy. Vaccines not specifically men- | of the two assumptions just discussed. 
Do and bioculture for use tioned in other classes. The importance to Norway, Greece, 
i. in medicine and in phar- 41—Animal and vegetable 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 





macy. 

Cera-Tex 55—A floor wax 

Mamotex 47—A degreasing com- 
pound. 

Oleotex 46—Common and liquid 
soap. 

Laborasil 3—A pharmaceutical prep- 
aration. 

4 borsil do 

J 42—Wines and alcoholic 


beverages (not included 
in other classes). 
Principal 41—Toasted and ground 
coffee. 
36— Men's socks 
Readybreakfast 41—Preserved fishes 


Triavina.- -. - 3—-A pharmaceutical prod- 
uct. 

Exavitamina do 

Novo-Sulfamin ee 5 iat 

Glostora. 42— Alcoholic beverages 

Acritan 2—A veterinary product 

Magnogel 3—A pharmaceutical spe- 
cialty. 

Magnascorb do 

Continental &—Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, | 
educational and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
staments. 

13—Articles of precious 

metals and jewelry. Ar- 
ticles of semiprecious 
metals, imitations of 
precious metals and 
jewelry. 

Bull-Dog 8—Precision, scientific (in- 
eluding for industrial, 
educational and utility 
purposes, measures and 
scales of all kinds) in- 
struments. 

Nefropatine 3—A pharmaceutical prep- 
aration. 

Star &S—Electric showers and 
water heaters and stoves. 

Kolman 55—Shoe polishes 

Peptozimina 3--A pharmaceutical prep- 
aration 

Esmeril] 277 1—Chemical products, 
pastes, and liquids, 

Show 36-—Neckties 

Cometa 12—-Steel wool 


Bacchil B C_. 12—Hardware and tubes of 
all kinds. Small metal 
articles, Other articles 
of metal not specified in 
other classes 

17-—-Office supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper) 


IBC do 

La De Aco 12--Steel wool 

Ovaine 3A pharmaceutical prep- 

aration 
Nofirin do 
Eterproctal 3A pharmaceutical prod- 
uct 
Rodenta 10--Instruments, appara- 


tus and appliances, me- 
dicinal, surgical, veter- 
inary for curative pur- 
poses or in relation to 
the health of man or 
animals 


Manotex 32-— Woolen and hair piece 
ns goods, 
Git-ex 44-Tobacco and tobacco 


manufactures and smok- 
ers’ articles (except 
paper) 
Elefante..........| 55—Floor wax and shoe 
‘polishes. 


% 


foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation of 
substances for the same 
purpose, preserved or 
not. 
42—Wines and alcoholic 
beverages (not included 
in other classes). 

43—Natural and artificial 
mineral waters (not in- 
cluded in other classes). 

46—Matches, -andles, 
common and detergent 
soap. Starch, blueing, 
and other preparations 
for washing. 

47—Oils and other sub- 

stances for heating, il- 
luminating, combustion, 
or lubrification. 
48—Perfumes and scented | 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- | 
tion of teeth and hair, | 
and brushes. Combs © 
and other tiolet articles | 
not specified. 
55—Preparations for con- 
serving and _ polishing 
floors and objects in gen- 
eral and for cleaning | 
metals. 

Rose Marie .| 41—Animal and vegetable |July 26 
foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation 
of substances for the 
same purpose, preserved 


or not. | 
Liatris , i8-—Perfumes and scented | Do. 
soaps. Preparation for | 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, | 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 
Monoiofenil 3—A pharmaceutical | Do. 
specialty. 
Hidro-Ge]__. do - J Do. 
Diamante _- 42--Common wines pe Do. 
Unicor 1—Anilines for textiles | Do. 
Detrex 1 and 46—Soap for in- | Do. 
dustrial purposes. 
Vapenet.. .| 3—Pharmaceutical prod- | July 26 
ucts. 
Filax 38—Toilet paper =| 2.0m 
Hormobece 3—A pharmaceutical prep-| Do. 
aration. 
Verocholin do a: > ae 
Pencrefilina do ; ae, 
Vitoria . 41—Preserved foods.......|_ Do. 
Cine-Publix 8—Projectors for propa- Do. 
ganda purposes, 
Biosulfa 3 pharmaceutical Do. 


product. 








During March 1945 imports into Nica- 
ragua of perfumes, cosmetics, and toilet 
preparations were valued at $4,287. 





Wooden furniture exported from the 
Dominican Republic during the second 
quarter of 1945 weighed 74,556 kilograms 
and was valued at $31,229. 


and the Netherlands of the foreign-ex- 
change losses that these countries would 
have suffered under conditions corre- 
sponding to assumptions I and II is 
shown in table 3 in relation to their for- 
eign trade in the 1937-39 period. These 
three countries all had large import bal- 
ances on merchandise trade during this 
period, which were partially offset by 
their net earnings on shipping. Any fur- 
ther loss of foreign exchange, therefore, 
would have had serious repercussions on 
the balances of payments of these coun- 
tries. 


Other Countries’ Interest 


While detailed figures have been pre- 
sented only for Norway, Greece, and the 
Netherlands, the net foreign exchange 
earned in carrying United States foreign 
trade was also important to the United 
Kingdom, Denmark, and Sweden.® The 
estimates for hypothetical net exchange 
losses are by no means exact. They ap- 
ply, moreover, to 1940, when the prewar 
pattern of shipping had already been dis- 
rupted. Available data indicate, how- 
ever, that losses would not have been 
smaller in 1939 under the same assump- 
tions. Net exchange available from car- 
rying United States merchandise trade 
was clearly of special importance to the 
balance-of-payments position of a few 
countries, and the repercussions of any 
change in United States shipping policy 
cannot be judged merely in the light of 
the effects on foreign countries as a 
group. 

To say, therefore, that the net foreign 
exchange available to foreign countries 
through their carriage of United States 
merchandise trade amounted to only 1 
percent of United States exports in the 
inter-war period is both erroneous and 
misleading. Foreign countries earned, 
or saved, exchange equaling more than 
5 percent of United States exports from 
1919-39, and for certain countries ship- 
ping earnings were of far more im- 
portance than this over-all average sug- 
gests. 


® Available data do not show the United 
Kingdom separately from the British Em- 
pire. It is impossible, therefore, to prepare 
a detailed statement which would indicate 
the true importance of the carriage of United 
States merchandise trade to the United King- 
dom alone. 
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TasLe 3.—Norway, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands: Hypothetical Loss of Exchange 
Through Decreased Carriage of United 
States Merchandise Trade Compared 
with Value of Foreign Trade 


{In millions of dollars] 





Nor- ‘ Nether- 
Item way Greece lands 
Net exchange loss (1940)— 
Under assumption I¢ 19. 1 5.8 3.4 
Under assumption II >_ 48. 6 10. 6 7 
Imports (yearly average 
1937-39) : 
Total ; 310.5 123.3 813.5 
* From United States- 30. 3 7.5 79.1 
Exports (yearly average 
1937-39) : 
Total a Pt v0: : 195. 1 84.1 73. 0 
To United States_____- 18. 2 15.3 24.9 





« That the United States carries one-half of its own 
imports and exports and that each foreign country 
suffers a loss proportionate to the amount of United 
States trade it actually carried in 1940. 

+ That the United States carries one-half of its own 
imports and exports and that each foreign country does 
likewise. 


Source: Imports and Foreign Commerce 


Yearbook, 1939. 


“Bake Bigger Pie?” 


One suggested resolution of the di- 
lemma posed by the need of foreign 
countries for foreign exchange and the 
desiraof the United States for a large 
merchant marine is for the United States 
to “bake a larger foreign trade pie’’ so 
that every country may have a larger 
slice of the carrying trade. A sizable 
expansion in world trade would unques- 
tionably assist greatly in dealing with 
the shipping problem. The greatest in- 
crease in trade, however, will probably 
take place in manufactured commodi- 
ties which are high in value in compar- 
ison with their weight. Thus no huge 
increase in cargo tonnage can be ex- 
pected even if United States foreign 
trade should double in value. 

The size of the merchant fleet which 
the United States should operate must 
be determined with reference both to 
the security needs of the United States 
and the exchange requirements of for- 
eign countries. As the Harvard shipping 
study states, “The maximum size (of 
4,135,000 gross tons) can be reached only 
if business conditions are favorable and 
if the Government adopts a positive pro- 
gram for coordinating surplus disposal 
with long-range objectives. The maxi- 
mum cannot be exceeded to any great 
extent without endangering relations 
with other countries. . . .” 


exports, 





New Chile-Argentine 
Tunnel Studied 


By agreement of the governments of 
Argentina and Chile, a commission of en- 
gineers of both countries has been ap- 
pointed to study plans for the construc- 
tion of a 3-kilometer tunnel through the 
Andes, between Juncal, on the Chilean 
side, and “Las Vacas” on the Argentine 
side, according to the foreign press. 

The tunnel is intended to form part 
of the Pan American Highway and will 
also be used by the Transandine Railway, 
it is said. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling 


rates 
PaCS 


Latin American Exchange Rates ; 


g for sight drafts on New York, in 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 
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units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 


gourdes to a dollar. 





| a 


——... 
Average rate Latest available quotation 





{ Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exc ange | May mate 
| | 1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 | Rate equiva- D: 
nual) nual) | (month- — lent in ate 
ly) ios ae 
currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso._| Official A... .........- 3. 73 | 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | June 30, 1945 
Official B..__........ | 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 | Do. 
ia cielapinicainiiags | 4.94] 4.94] 494] 4.94 . 2024 | Do. 
Free market.._.......- 4.06 | 4.03 | 4.04 | 4.08 . 2481 | Do, 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano_..| Controlled. -_........ 42. 91 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | July 3, 1945 
| SSR 45.42 51. 80 58.00 | 57.00 . 0175 | Do. 
Brazil a TL lU!Ul—6 16. 50 | 16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 - 0606 | June 26, 1945 
Free market sao 19. 63 19. 57 19.50 | 19. 50 . 0513 | Do. 
Special free market 20. 43 20, 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile......| Peso _ ea 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19. 37 .0516 | July 31, 1945 
Export draft cee 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market__ .. 32. 37 31. 85 32.98 | 32.24 0310 | Do. 
Noe US a vee 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia_|._...do Commercial bank... _- 1,75 1.75 175 | 1.746 . 5727 | June 30, 1945 
Bank of Republic--.-- 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 | 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb AG a 1. 76 1,75 1. 83 1.815 . 5510 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon_....- Uncontrolled... ...... 5. 65 5. 66 5.66 | 5.66 . 1767 | May 31, 1945 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 . 1779 Do. 
> a °. Seer Pree..... : & 1, 00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | July 31, 1945 
Ecuador. Sucre...... Central Bank (official) -| 14. 10 14. 06 13.77 |413.77 . 0726 | July 17,1945 
Honduras.| Lempira Official 2. 04 | 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 .4902 | July 31, 1945 
Mexico....| Peso........| Free 4.85 4. 85 4.85 | 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba.___! Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. Of . 2000 | Aug. 4, 1945 
Curb . 5. 16 5. 72 7.21 7. 27 . 1376 Do. 
Paraguay.) Paper peso Official : 333.00 |...... . Be 
Guarani 4__ _|- do 3.10 3. 11 3.12 3.12 3205 | Aug. 11, 1948 
,, | Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1588 | Aug. 15, 1945 
Salvador__| Colon__._..- do 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | June 30, 1945 
Uruguay..| Peso Controlled. .......... 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | July 31, 1045 
eee 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar._...| Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | July 19, 1945 
Free 3. 35 3.3 3. 35 3.35 2085 Do. 
1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. . Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the 


2 Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by | percent. 


dollar. 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 


fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NotTEe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Housing for British Workers: 
U. S. Production Stopped 


Further production in this country of 
temporary housing for British workers 
“has been halted by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Commissioner Philip 
M. Klutznick announced September 13. 
This action was taken following termina- 
tion of lend-lease and the decision by 
Great Britain not to take the rest of the 
houses ordered. 

The FPHA, which acts as agent for 
the Foreign Economic Administration in 
procuring the houses, had previously no- 


wae wiciientaiaeiinen 
Advertising 


Holds Friendship 
Er of Those | 
| You'll Sell Tomorrow | 


; 
] 
} 
4 
} 


tified contractors to put no additional 
units in production pending the British 
decision. No further construction will 
be authorized. Steps are being taken to 
adjust and settle all existing contracts 
for the housing. At the time of termina- 
tion, approximately 10,000 of an original 
lend-lease order of 27,000 houses had 
been accepted by the British. 

Production of houses for Britain was 
begun last March to provide temporary 
dwellings to meet a part of the imme- 
diate needs of essential war workers in 
bombed-out areas of the United King- 
dom. The houses were so designed as to 
require a minimum of critical materials 
and of labor both here and in Great 
Britain. They were of the individual, de- 
tached type, of square structure, with flat 
roofs and no basements. They contained 
two bedrooms, a living room, a kitchen, 
and a bath. 

Houses produced but not yet accepted 
by the British will be declared surplus 
and disposed of under Surplus Property 
Board procedures. 
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United States Foreign Trade During July 1945 


The Bureau of the Census has an- 
nounced that total United States exports 
during July 1945 were valued at $882,- 
900,000. While this total, with the ex- 
ception of the preceding month’s figure 
of $866,000,000, was the lowest since Feb- 
ruary 1943, and was 26 percent below the 
1944 monthly average, non-lend-lease 
exports during July, amounting to $354,- 
000,000, were the highest for any month 
since December 1941, when exports other 


TaBLe 1.—Value of United States Exports 
of Merchandise, January 1944 Through 
July 19465 Pe ie ; 

TOTAL EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 

AND LEND-LEASE 


{In” thousands of dollars; July 1945 data preliminary, 
; prior months’ data revised through June 1945 reports] 











Per- 
cent 
of 
an , Lend- Non- | lend- 
Year and month Total loans lend- lease 
lease to 
total 
ex 

ports 

1044 
January 1, 124, 235 923,844 200, 391 82 
February 1, 106. 934 900, 317, 206, 617 81 
March 1,196,992 950,927) 246,065 79 
April. . 1, 230,834 991,165 239, 669 8] 
May 1, 454, 253, 1,191,834 262, 419 82 
June. 1. 296, 554 1,036,336 260,218 80 
July 1, 195, 939 934,957 260, 982 78 
August 1,188,123 928,217 259, 906 78 
September 1,191,640 953,308 238, 332 80 
October 1. 142. 274 895,234 247,040 78 
November 1, 184, 919 901,578 283, 341 76 
December 936, 962 686, 203 250, 759 73 
Total 14. 249, 658 11, 203, 921 2, 055, 737 79 

144 mon 
average 1, 187, 472 941,160 246,311 79 

1945 
January O01, 625 649,951 251, 674 72 
February 883, 955 662,066 221, 889 75 
March._ 1,021,914 723.484 208, 430 71 
April 1, 001, 861 699,419 302, 442 70 
Mav 1, 132, 830 787,638 345,192 70 
June 866,442 528,711) 337.731 61 
July. .- RS2, SOU 527,928 354, 471 60 
TOTAL EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MER- 


CHANDISE, INCLUDING LEND-LEASE 
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January 1, 115, 542 923,455) 192, 087 83 
February 1, O98, OSY 900, 078, 198, O11 82 
March 1, 187, 318 950,681) 236, 637 80 
April 1, 221, 015 ¥90, 205) 230, 810 R] 
May 1,444,924, 1,190,900 254,015 82 
June 1, 287, 846) 1,035, 399) 252, 447 80 
July 1, ISS, 887 934, 284) 254, 603 79 
August 1, 180, GOS 927, 516) 253, 392 79 
September 1, 185, 45¢ 953,015) 232, 435 80) 
October 1, 136, 901 804,798 242, 103 79 
November 1, 176, 501 G01, 382) 275, 119 77 
December 927, 92 684, 904) 243,019 74 
Total 14, 151, 303 11, 286, 627 2. 864, 676 80 

1944 monthly aver 
age 1, 179, 275 940, 552) 238, 723 SO 

1945 

January 894, 731 649, 755) 244, 976 73 
February 875,078; 660,220) 214, 858 75 
March 1, 0O8, GOF 721,563) 287,342 72 
April... 983, 698 698, 146] 285, 547 71 
May 1, 116,025} 785,759! 330, 266 70 
June 844,513) 528,380) 316, 133 63 
July 846,410] 527,624) 318, 786 62 


than those under the lend-lease program 
amounted to $498,000,000. July non- 
lend-lease or commercial exports repre- 
sented 40 percent of the value of total 
exports in contrast to an average of 30 
percent for the first 6 months of 1945 
and a 1944 average of 21 percent. The 
July lend-lease total of $528,000,000, ap- 
proximately equaling the June figure, 
was lower than any month’s total since 
September 1942. 

In contrast to the comparatively low 
July value total, shipping weight of ex- 
ports for the month, amounting to 18,- 
128,000,000 pounds, remained high, being 
16 percent more than the 1944 monthly 


TABLE 2.—Shipping Weight of United 
States Exports of Merchandise, January 
1944 Through July 1945 


TOTAL EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
AND LEND-LEASE 


{In millions of pounds; July 1945 data preliminary, prior 
months’ data revised through June 1945 reports 





| Per- 

} cent 

| of 
Lend- | Non- |lend- 

Year and month Total lease lend- | lease 

_ lease to 

| total 

ex- 
ports 

1944 
January _.| 10,429 5,016 | 5, 413 | 48 
February . , 10, 695 5, O87 5, 608 | 48 
March 12,120} 5,312) 6,808P 44 
April . ...| 15,450 6,233 | 9,217 | 40 
May ‘ eae 19,374 | 7,722 11, 652 | 40 
June 20,337 | 8,335 | 12,002; 41 
July i 18, 989 7,506 | 11, 483 | 40 
August 19,742 | 7, 505 12, 237 | 38 
September 17,325 | 6,706 10, 619 39 
October | 17, 538 7,044 | 10,494 | 40 
November 14,755 | 6,065 8, 690 | 41 
December. - . 10,309 | 5,113 5, 196 50 
Total 187, 063 | 77,643 | 109, 420 | 42 
1944 monthly average 15, 589 6, 470 9, 118 42 
1945 

January 10,502 | 5,575 4, 927 53 
February 9,659 | 4,972 4, 687 | 51 
March - 12, 872 6,928 | 5, 944 54 
April 15, 893 7,081 | 8,812 45 
May 18, 865 7, 602 11, 263 | 40 
June 18, 500 6, 868 11, 632 37 
July om 18, 128 5, 808 12, 320 32 





TOTAL EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHAN- 
DISE, INCLUDING LEND-LEASE 





1944 

January 10, 354 5,015 5, 339 48 
February : 10, 617 5, O86 5, 531 48 
March , 12, 007 §, 311 6, 696 44 
i. : 15, 275 6, 216 9, 059 41 
May 19, 239 7.711 11, 528 40 
June a 20, 218 8, 320 11, 898 41 
July 18, 922 7, 497 11, 425 40 
August 19, 660 7, 494 12, 166 38 
September ; 17, 261 6, 702 10, 599 39 
October 17, 487 7, 036 10, 451 40 
November 14, 660 6, 059 8, 601 41 
December 10, 190 5, 096 5, 094 50 

Total ..| 185, 890 | 77,544 | 108, 346 42 
1944 monthly average 15, 491 6, 462 9, 029 | 42 

1945 

January. _. 10, 449 5. 574 4, 875 53 
February 9, 596 4, 954 4, 642 52 
March 12. 741 6, 902 5, 839 54 
April. 15, 772 7, 058 8,714 45 
May 18, 741 7, 581 11, 160 40 
June 18, 419 6, 866 11, 553 37 
July .. 17, 924 5, 805 12,119 32 





NOTE. —Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, 
hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


Note.—Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, 
hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 
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average, but represented a decrease of 2 
percent from the preceding month’s ship- 
ping weight total of 18,500,000,000 
pounds. However, commercial exports 
in July rose to 12,320,000,000 pounds, and 
accounted for 68 percent of the total 
July shipping weight in comparison with 
63 percent in June, 53 percent of the Jan- 
uary—June 1945 monthly average, and 58 
percent of the 1944 monthly average. 
Lend-lease shipments during July mean- 
while decreased from _ 6,868,000,000 
pounds in June to 5,808,000,000 pounds 
in July. 

General imports into the United States 
decreased to $345,000,000 in July as com- 
pared with $360,000,000 in June. Despite 
this decrease in dollar value, July im- 
ports continued a gradual upward trend 
in physical volume, rising to 11,136,- 
000,000 pounds, 4 percent above the June 
figure of 10,680,000,080 pounds, and in- 
dicated a slight decrease in the average 
per pound value of imported com- 
modities. 

All of the export figures exclude ship- 
ments to the United States Armed Forces 
abroad. None of the import or export 
figures have been adjusted for changes 
in price level. Summary figures on ex- 
ports and imports are presented in the 
following tables: 





TABLE 3.—Value and Shipping Weight of 
United States Imports of Merchandise, 
January 1944 Through July 1945 

[Value in thousands of dollars, shipping weight in mil- 


lions of pounds; July 1945 data preliminary, prior 
months’ data revised through June 1945 reports] 

















| Imports 

General imports: | fF con- 

| sump- 

Year and month | tion? 

, Shipping| y, 

Value weight | Value 

Tee enero pe 
1944 

January .- | 300, 122 | 8, 959 304, 569 
February___ 313, 206 | 9, 373 304, 594 
March : 358, 622 9, 753 357, 372 
April “ ke 360,117 | 10,946 | 256,242 
May..-.- : 386,330 | 11, 660 372, 684 
June ‘ : 331, 115 | 10, 387 322, 914 
July Se 294, 273 9, 287 289, 804 
August. : ae 303, 678 10, 168 298, 464 
September. __- | 280, 644 9, 846 278, 563 
October _ _- | 328, 644 10, 558 331, 599 
November-_-_.-- - 322, 653 | 9,424 | 324, 396 
December -_-_-.--- 336, 028 8,939 | 332, 768 
Total___ 3, 915, 432 |° 119,301 | 3,873, 969 
1944 monthly average_| 326,286. | 9,942 | 322, 831 
1945 a ames = 2 ae 
January 333, 878 9, 427 355, 158 
February 325, 466 8,649 | 531,382 
March. 364,680 | 10,488 | 365,627 
April. 366, 072 | 10, 076 355, 877 
May ~ | 372,130 | 10, 380 363, 705 
June_- | 359,555 | 10,680 | 338,838 
July. 344, 944 11,136 | 340, 562 





1 General imports include entries for immediate con- 
sumption and entries into customs warehouses. 

2Imports for consumption include entries for im- 
mediate consumption and withdrawals from bonded 
customs warehouses for consumption. 


Note.—Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, 
hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 





A new firm is planning to erect a plant 
at Carretera del Monte, in the city of 
Palencia, Spain, which is expected to 
produce, among other products, 700,000 
international units daily of vitamin B. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, Sep- 
tember 10, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion has issued the following Current 
Export Bulletins: 


No. 653—Current Export Bulletin No. 276, 
September 10, 1945 


REVISION AND RELAXATION OF ExPorRT CONTROLS 


Effective immediately, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration announces the relaxa- 
tion of many of the export controls which 
were necessitated by the exigencies of war. 
The relaxations which have been effected 
represent the maximum that can be per- 
mitted at this time; further changes will 
be announced as circumstances permit. 
These immediate relaxations revise to a 
great extent the present structure of the ex- 
port controls as set forth in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 18. Basically, the revi- 
sions center around two major actions: 

(1) Regrouping of Countries: All countries 
othersthan Germany and Japan are now 
classified into two groups, viz., Country 
Group K and Country Group E. In Country 
Group K are included, among others, all the 
countries previously in that group plus the 
European neutrals, except Spain, and those 
countries formerly included in Country 
Groups G and M. In Country Group E are 
included all other areas. 

(2) Establishment of a Positive List of 
Commodities: All commodities are placed un- 
der general license to Country Group K ex- 
cept those commodities listed in the appen- 
dix attached, which constitute the “positive 
list” of commodities remaining under control 
and requiring an individual license to export 
to revised Group K destinations or to certain 
of them as indicated in the footnotes to the 
list. 

A. Commodities Remaining Under Indi- 
vidual License: 

(1) Country Group E: All commodities re- 
main under individual license to Country 
Group E destinations. However, shipments 
not exceeding the value limitations for com- 
modities as indicated in the “GLV dollar- 
value limits’”’ column for Group E destina- 
tions shown in the appendix may be made 
under general license and will not require 
an individual license to effect shipment. In 
addition, all commodities not specifically 
listed may be exported to all destinations in 
Country Group E under the general license 
GLV where in a single shipment the net value 
of each commodity does not exceed $25 in 
value. ; 

(2) Country Group K: All commodities ex- 
cept those set forth in the attached list are 
placed under general license, without value 
limitations, to Country Group K destinations. 
In some instances appropriate footnote ref- 
erences limit the need for an individual li- 
cense of the listed commodity to only some 
of the destinations within Group K. The 
provisions of general license GLV for ship- 
ments of limited value are amended to permit 
the exportation of those commodities listed 
in the appendix to all destinations in Country 
Group K provided that in a single shipment 
the net value of each commodity does not 
exceed the value limitations specifically listed 
for that commodity in the column. headed 
“GLV dollar-value limits.” 

Note: Exporters are reminded that the re- 
laxation of certain export controls by the 
FEA does not affect in any way the import 
requirements of various foreign countries. 
A number of the liberated governments still 
retain restrictions upon export. trading 


through commercial channels. The Foreign 
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Economic Administration cannot entertain 
export license applications for those areas 
until private trade is restored. Announce- 
ment of the restoration of private trade will 
be made in subsequent Current Export 
Bulletins. 

B. Country Groupings: The revised country 
groupings are as follows: 

(1) Group K Countries: All countries pre- 
viously in Country Group K remain in that 
group, The following countries are added to 
Group K and country numbers assigned as 
indicated. 


Country Country No. 
0 eae eee Nee eee 135 
Andaman Islands (India)_____..________ 43 
EE ST RO ee ee 136 
ETE eens eee pane 137 
CS EEE ee Oe 138 
NN itch hates sind cots ls anatase 103 
| eens eee . 33 

British North Borneo 
Brunei 


Christmas Islands 

Cocos (Keeling) Islands 
Malay States, Federated 
Malay States, Unfederated 
Straits Settlements 


Sarawak 
ee 35 
EO TEE 139 
Denmark (including Faroe Islands)____ 109 
EE SOUR EME cc memenne OO 
European Neutrals (Selected Destina- 

tions) : 

EE ee eee 90 

I asi chs Sst seca ahah otis 83 

Portuguese Atlantic Islands (i. e., 

Principe, Sao Thome, Azores, Ma- 
deira, and Cape Verde Islands) ___-__- 93 
Portuguese Guinea (Bissau) _________- 94 
Spanish Atlantic Islands (i. e., Santa 
Cruz, Grand Canary, and Canary 
| Eee ea ee ae 97 

eee en ee 98 

. __ = dian siesidaetaaabienacacscouceaoiate 84 

SRS eee ane 85 

I acs te serninth ates ide Rasa ates 121 
Se ee ere 140 
Formosa (China) -____-_ iescihdsiems Gablieceslh datcaietincsrsnsal a 
France (including Corsica) ___________-_- 102 
pees seeo4mine:. .................. 105 

Annam 

Cambodia 

Cochin-China 

Laos 

Tonkin 
French North Africa (including French 

Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia) _____-- 87 
French West Africa (including Mauri- 

tania, Senegal, French Guinea, Ivory 

Coast, Togoland, Dahomey, French 

ee 86 
ee ES asia atlnisnlb ieaaseiiaeiitah ex 125 
Hong Kong and Kowloon-_-___-_---___---- 42 
Kwangchowan (China) __--_-__-______-_- 65 
Ee SS ene meee 76 
Ee eee 142 
CE ee 
EE ee ee ee 107 
a a deni acdlnch ah daemon te 143 
ike essed ic cmmenains 154 
Middle East Destinations: 

Aden and Aden Protectorate (includ- 

ing Kamaran Island, Perim Island, 
end Sonos itiand)............... 25 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan______-_-__---- 60 

ee 111 

SE Ee 37 

aS dali lanier aial tet prarckcxencstberinsicgeaion 59 

ER a ae 112 

I ei ites tt lias os ines 0 chan datingea obama 113 

eee en 114 

EE a aera en 80 

i detec ci wre scien eciceasip wok mean deineteidodndmensh 74 
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Country Country No, 
Middle East Destinations—Continued. 
Italian Somaliland '_________- 


Khorya-Morya Island__---_-__- gee = 
Libya (including Cyrenaica and Tri- 
DRIES Si iors i esnips cinta an sh 117 

Palestine ........-......-....--.. 20.6. 18 

oo et a ar aes, i, 81 

Syria and the Lebanon_--_--________ 78 

py | a ee ee 

I aioe secs tier sein ed in tnG me 0d oe pars 120 
I as varies tn dats Sasa me ams nw is carne Sede 144 
Mongolia, Inner (China) --------._____ 65 
fe 
Netherlands Indies -------- ann wie 64 

Bali 

Bangka 

Billiton 

Netherlands Borneo 

Celebes 

Flores 

Halmahera * 

Java 

Lombok 

Madoera 

Morotai 

Netherlands New Guinea 

Soemba 

Soembawa 

Sumatra 

Netherlands Timor 

Other Netherlands Islands in Malaysia 
Micobar Isiands (india) ........<c.csce) ae 
EE wiinamnuwus a abe aires iabitliad a 
Cem (enitemeste Of)... 66 ccencadcecoan 146 
ker acicia ete na hota eniken vip gnkedeokon ei 147 
Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique)__ 83 
Portuguese India (Damao, Diu, Goa)___ 83 
Portuguese Timor : in este eles shedeatialagiat 
Portuguese West Africa (Angola) ___-__ 83 
a enema S 82 
Rio Muni (Spanish Guinea) wnt andaedee a 
ee an is aise i cn sens pee 
Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) --_-._____ 150 
ee ee ee scarab we teresa ne 
Thailand (Siam) --_---- no ne aiden 
I Gorteria ninahectag si ‘ ‘ . 1» «ean 
Oo, ae eee eowrewcnnene ae 
J. | aaa ss serene cea 76 
Vatican City oneal in war ay eer ws edad ance 
Yugoslavia - ee 


(2) Group E Countries: A new Country 
Group E is established and includes the fol- 
lowing countries: 


Country Country No. 
Argentina__- ee + 
Austria _-_ sss la i ae 
| ihn alice eae 127 
Caroline Islands ee ee 
0. ES ae eee wine 129 
Italy (including the Aegean Islands, 
Elba, Sardinia, and Sicily)__.--_-_--. 130 
I re ick co acduch dius ach py aeaenec es sb erin die ae 141 
Marcus Islands_-- X schist satoaraisacaae 131 
DEORE TOONS. 22cccccsoncccennnenen 132 
eee 133 
eo sie dasa date seasliaaiali 134 
Spain (including Fernando Po and Ba- 
NeewiS TEINS) 6c ceccwncncccnncnweee 


1FEA will not validate individual license 
for exports to Italian Somaliland, as it is a 
military zone of occupation. 


C. Special Provisions: The special pro- 
visions regarding exportations to the follow- 
ing destinations remain in effect: 

(1) Middle East Countries: Those commod- 
ities requiring approval of the Middle East 
Supply Center (MESC) for exportation to 
Middle East destinations, as listed in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 185, 
section II, part 8, item 2, and in subsequent 
Current Export Bulletins, will continue to 
require MESC approval for export only if they 
appear on the “positive list.” In all other 
instances no further MESC approvals will be 
necessary. 

(2) Selected Destinations (European Neu- 
trals): The provisions of Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 18, pages 194 through 198, 
regarding exportations to the European Neu- 
trals continue in effect only for those com- 
modities on the “positive list.” 

D. Turkey: The British-American Coordl- 
nating Committee in Ankara, Turkey, has 
been abolished. Effective immediately, 
therefore, exportations of those commodities 
listed in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
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18, page 197, title B, item 3, as formerly re- 

uiring BACC approval may be made with- 
out consideration and approval of the BACC. 

E. Abolishment of General License G 
POST: General license G-POST is abolished 
in view of the increased general license priv- 
jleges to most destinations and the extension 
of general license GLV for shipments of lim- 
ited value to all but enemy destinations. 
The abolishment of general license G-POST 
does not prevent parcel-post shipments to 
the above destinations under any general 
license authorized to Country Groups K and 
E destinations and within the limitations of 
Post Office regulations. Shipments of com- 
modities under G-POST which were mailed 
prior to the effective date of this announce- 
ment may be exported under the G-POST 
general license provisions previously in effect. 

F. Exportations of Technical Data: Rules 
governing the exportations of technical data 
and publications will remain unchanged for 
the present time. Revisions in the regula- 
tions governing these exports will be issued 
shortly. 

G. Exportations of Newsprint: Exporta- 
tions of newsprint to the other American 
Republics will continue to be subject to the 
controls set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, page 161, section II, part 2, 
title E, item 37. Shipments of newsprint 
to all other destinations require an indi- 
vidual export license 

H. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
section I, pages 7 through 86, and section I, 
part 2, pages 114 through 122, is amended 
accordingly. Any provision therein which 
may conflict with the foregoing is amended 
to conform hereto. 


COMMODITIES ON POSITIVE LIST 


Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license or whose GLV dollar- 
value limits have been reduced, which were 
on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the ex- 
porting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel 
subsequent to effective date of change pur- 
suant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may also be exported under the previ- 
ous general license. 

[Copies of the Bulletin with complete list 
of commodities may be obtained from the 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., the New York Office of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, 61 Broad- 
way, or from the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. | 


No. 654—Current Export Bulletin No. 277 


Subjects I. Exportations to the Philippine 
I-lands 
II. Applications to Export Cotton 
Broad-Woven Piece Goods 
I. Exportations to the Philippine Islands 
A. The restoration of private trade to the 
Philippine Islands was announced in Current 
Export Bulletins Nos. 246 and 269. However, 
because of disrupted conditions in the Is- 
lands, i. e., lack of shipping and port facil- 
ities, inadequate warehousing and distribu- 
tion channels, limited inter-island shipping 
and internal transportation, control over im- 
ports to the Philippines is deemed necessary 
for the present time. Such controls will be 
removed as quickly as conditions will permit. 
B. Effective immediately, therefore, when 
the importer is ready to pass his firm order 
on to the exporter in the United States, a 
registry number will be assigned to the firm 
order by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion office in the Philippines, provided such 
firm order conforms to the prescribed Philip- 
pine requirements. Upon receipt of a firm 
order bearing a registry number, the exporter 
may submit his export license application, 
entering the registry number in answer to 
question 5 of the application (Form FEA 419). 
Applications which do not contain a registry 
humber in answer to question 5 will not be 
considered by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, but will be returned without ac- 
tion to the applicant. 
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C. Shipping space to the Philippines will be 
allocated by the War Shipping Administration 
in order to assure that the materials most 
essential to the Philippine economy will flow 
to the Islands. In view of this, a registry 
number will be required, also, on those firm 
orders covering the exportation of commod- 
ities under general license to the Philippine 
Islands. Exporters are cautioned, therefore, 
that shipping space will not be allocated for 
the exportation of commodities against a 
firm order not bearing a registry number. 

D. Exporters receiving firm orders which do 
not bear a registry number should instruct 
the importer in the Philippine Islands to 
obtain a registry number from the Foreign 
Economic Administration office in Manila. 

E. Since registry numbers will not be 
issued to cover any firm order sent from 
Manila prior to September 20, 1945, exporters 
having a firm order dispatched from the 
Philippines prior to September 20 may apply 
to the Foreign Economic Administration for 
an export license, where an individual license 
is required, or to berth agents of the War 
Shipping Administration for shipping space 
for those commodities exported under gen- 
eral license, by certifying on such applica- 
tion the dispatch date of the order, regard- 
less of the date of its receipt by the exporter. 


II. Applications to Export Cotton Broad- 
Woven Piece Goods 


Current Export Bulletin No. 274 announced 
the abolishment of the Decentralization Plan 
which provided for the submission of import 
recommendations* with export license appli- 
cations for shipments to the other American 
Republics (except Argentina). 

In order to provide equitable distribution 
of cotton broad-woven piece goods quotas to 
the countries for which import recommenda- 
tions were formerly required, the Foreign 
Economic Administration will consider, in 
addition to other factors, export license ap- 
plications for such shipments on the basis 
of the prewar participation of the individual 
exporter and the quantities licensed §o the 
individual exporter while the Decentraliza- 
tion Plan was in effect. 

Therefore, export license applications sub- 
mitted by any one applicant for cotton 
broad-woven piece goods for countries for- 
merly under Decentralization should be lim- 
ited to amounts consistent with announced 
country and fabric class quotas and should 
not greatly exceed either the applicant’s 
relative percentage of the total U. S. exports 
of cotton broad-woven piece goods to such 
countries during the prewar period or the 
applicant's shipments of this material under 
the Decentralization procedure. 


*In Brazil the document is known as a 


preference request recommendation; in 
Mexico, an export recommendation. 

Subject: Correction of Appendix to Current Export 
Bulletin No. 276 


Current Export Bulletin No. 276 dated September 10, 
1945, inadvertently omitted from the Positive List the 
commodity set forth below which shall be inserted under 
the heading Sugar and Related Products, page 18: 





| | @ 
Dept. | | Process-| dollar 
of | | ing code | value 
Com- | | and re- | limits 
merce Commodity Unit lated | country 
Sched- | } ecom- group 
ule B | modity | 
No. | group | 
K 





| Sugar and related | 
products: 


161910 | Sugar, refined Lbs...| Food 2.} 1 | 
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Free China’s War- 
time Foreign-Trade 
Controls 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Chinese Agencies in U. S. 


Because of the special character of 
wartime trade, Chinese Government 
agencies have been established outside 
China. The most important of these 
were the Universal Trading Corporation 
and China Defense Supplies, Inc., in the 
United States, and the Chinese Purchas- 
ing Commission in London. Mr. K. P. 
Chen, founder and general manager of 
the Shanghai Commercial & Savings 
Bank, who came to the United States in 
1938 as head of the Chinese financial 
mission to negotiate a loan in this coun- 
try, was chairman of the Foreign Trade 
Commission from 1938 to 1941 and as- 
sisted in the formation of the Universal 
Trading Corporation. This company was 
established in connection with the United 
States Export-Import Bank Loan Agree- 
ment in early 1939. Organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, the Uni- 
versal Trading Corporation was expected 
to handle purchases made with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan, and to sell tung oil in 
the United States for its repayment. It 
is the Chinese Government’s agent for 
the purchase of manufactured goods of 
a nonmilitary character in the United 
States, and because of the special diffi- 
culties surrounding China’s wartime 
trade it came also to handle all that 
country’s wartime cash purchases in this 
country. 

Exports to China from the United 
States under lend-lease have been in the 
hands of China Defense Supplies, Inc., 
and, more recently, in those of its suc- 
cessor, the Chinese Supply Commission, 
established July 1, 1944. Some indica- 
tions have been given that the scope of 
this commission’s activities may include 
purchases for China’s reconstruction 
projects. Its work was to be coordinated 
with that of the Central Planning Board 
at Chungking, and with that of the Com- 
mission for the Investigation and Plan- 
ning of Postwar Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion. 


Chinese Import Permits 


China’s desperate condition with re- 
spect to imports from its Allies necessi- 
tated careful control of such trade. From 
December 1943, partly because of the 
limited shipping space and the small ca- 
pacity of the routes open between India 
and China—and the consequent need of 
carefully screening imports via those 
routes—permits from the Ministry of 
Finance were required for all such im- 
ports. 

Procedure for non-military shipments, 
as might be expected, was somewhat in- 
volved, and the difficulties of transporta- 
tion have been accompanied by neces- 
sary formalities and applications. Ap- 
plication in China for importation 
(whether by private firms or by Govern- 
ment agencies) had to be filed with the 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed interest in buying or 
selling in the United States, or in United 
States representations. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import oppor- 
tunity, including a World Trade Directory 
Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry 
from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of 
the Department of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested United 
States firms should correspond directly with 
the firms listed concerning any projected 
business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the De- 
partment of Commerce cannot assume any 
responsibility for any transactions under- 
taken with these firms. The usual precations 
should be taken in all cases, and all trans- 
actions are subject to prevailing export and 
import controls in this country and abroad. 
(It is recognized that many of the items 
specified as export opportunities are in short 
supply or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States for- 
eign traders are proceeding now with nego- 
tiations for business when conditions per- 
mit.) 


Foreign Visitors 


Isaac Aufman, representing Exporta- 
dora Argentina, S. R. L., Belgrano No. 
857, Buenos Aires, Argentina, is inter- 
ested in hardware, tools, and imple- 
ments; fancy papers, such as linings and 
gift wrapping, and printed specialties. 
He is presently in the United States and 
expects to remain in this country for 
about 3 months. His mailing address 
while here: % Hotel Taft, Seventh Ave- 
nue at 50th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Harry B. Bonney, Managing Director, 
Bonney & Clark Pty., Ltd., 99 Elizabeth 
Street, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, 
is interested in the purchase of raw mate- 
rials for traveling gear including hard- 











The Egyptian Government’s 
Serum and Vaccine Laboratory is 
interested in purchasing various 
types of laboratory equipment in 
the United States, to outfit a new 
laboratory building -which was 
completed in 1940 according to a 
report from the American Minis- 
ter at Cairo. The types of equip- 
ment required include air-condi- 
tioning apparatus suitable for 
laboratory use in a dusty country’s 
sterilizers, stills, high-speed cen- 
trifuges, thermos flasks, homogen- 
izing machines, electron micro- 
scope, and laboratory apparatus 
for desiccation from the frozen 
state. 

Interested firms are asked to 
send catalogs and descriptive lit- 
erature to Dr. Mohammed Bey 
Aly, Director, Serum and Vaccine 
Laboratory, Ministry of Public 
Health, Cairo, Egypt. 
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ware for same. His arrival is expected 
November 1945, for a visit of 2 months. 
His mailing address while here: % Aus- 
tralian Legation, 3117 Woodland Drive, 
Washington, D. C. His itinerary prob- 
ably will include: New York Citv. Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Eric Wyborn Stokes, representing 
Stokes & Sons Pty., Ltd., Albert Street, 
Brunswick, Melbourne, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, -is interested in silverware and 
electroplating manufacture and plant. 
His arrival is expected the end of Sep- 
tember 1945, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 3 months. His mailing address 
while here: % Australian Legation, 3117 
Woodland Drive, Washington, D.C. His 
itinerary will include: San Francisco, 
Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago. 

J. L. Gourden, Director of Fotoproduk- 
ten Gevaert, Westerloo, Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, is interested in obtaining ma- 
chinery and documentation concerning 
machinery and processes for the use of 
acetate and nitrocellulose; raw materials, 
such as cotton linters, gelatines, waxed 
paper, aluminum foil, linen. His arrival 
was expected about September 1, 1945, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 
months. His mailing address while here: 
% Gevaert Co. of America, 423-429 West 
55th Street, New York, N. Y. His itin- 
erary will include: New York City, Wash- 
ington, Wilmington, Philadelphia, and 
St. Louis. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Bernardino Goncalves Martins, Av. 
Presidente Wilson, 306, Sobre Loja 205, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, representing Ber- 
gom Equipamentos para Escritorios, S. 
A., Rio de Janeiro, is interested in gen- 
eral office supplies, stationery; electrical 
and mechanical equipment in general; 
machinery for manufacture of steel of- 
fice equipment, and loose-leaf books. His 
arrival was expected September 1, 1945, 
via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. His 
mailing address while here: “% National 
Blank Book Co., 100 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
Washington, New York City, Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, and Holyoke, Mass. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

A. G. Leventis, P. O. Box 642, Accra, Gold 
Coast, British West Africa, representing A.G 
Leventis and Co., Ltd., Accra, and (Codding- 
ton & Lamb, Ltd., 35 Peter St. Manchester, 
England), is interested in motor vehicles, 
textiles, canned foodstuffs, typewriters, radio, 
and electrical appliances. His arrival was 
expected September 15, 1945, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 to 4 months. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o J. F. Trinkaus 
and Co., Inc., 135 Front St., New York, N. Y. 
His itinerary will include: New York City, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Minneapolis 

James McGuinness, 126 Sixth Avenue, Ver- 
dun, Quebec, Canada, is interested in hard- 
ware, electrical appliances, sporting equip- 
ment. His arrival was expected September 
10, 1945, via Rouses Point, New York, for a 
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visit of 10 days. His mailing address while 
here: c/o Mrs. K. Breen, 507 Lenox Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Luis Bengoa Munoz, Alvarez 2228, Vina del 
Mar, Chile, representing Fabrica Chilena de 
Sederias S. A., Vina del Mar, is interested in 
purchasing tertile machinery. His arrival is 
expected September 30, 1945, via Miami, for 
a visit of 3 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Saavedra Benard & Co., 29 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. His itinerary will 
include: New York City, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. . 

Guillermo Grillo, representing Grillo Lab- 
oratories, Bogota, Colombia, is interested in 
contacting manufacturers of both human 
and veterinarian products, scientific and sur- 
gical instruments and apparatus. He is now 
in the United States and expects to remain 
in this country until October 20, 1945. His 
mailing address while here: c/o Aeroaffiliates, 
Inc., 15 William Street, New York 5, N. Y,. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

W. A. Petersson, representing Macdonald & 
Petersson, Ltda., Edificio Banco de la Repub- 
lica, Oficina 502, Bogota, Colombia, is inter- 
ested in road-construction equipment. His 
arrival was expected September 1, 1945, via 
Miami, for a visit of about 1 month. His 
mailing address while here: c/o Bank of 
London & South American, Ltd., 34 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. His itinerary will 
include: Hot Springs, Ark.; Birmingham, 8t. 
Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit. 

Luis Pelaez R., of L. y R. Pelaez, Edificio 
Henry, Office #405, Medellin, Colombia, is 
interested in representing general machinery 
manufacturers. His arrival was expected 
September 4, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 
3 months. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Vanderburgh & Co., 25 Beaver St., N 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit 

Jorge Camacho Roldan, representing v.. 
cho Roldan & Cia., Ltda., 7-50 Calle a, 
Bogota, Colombia, is interested in purchasing 
woodworking- and furniture-manufacturing 
machinery, dry-kiln equipment, sawmill ma- 
chinery, plywood manufacturing equipment, 
upholstery materials, and accessories of all 
kinds for furniture manufacture. His arrival 
was expected September 3, 1945, via New 
York City, for an indefinite stay. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Colombian Consulate, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include: Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, and Philadelphia. 

Antonio Sierra Garcia, representing Sierra, 
Fernandez y Cossio, Edificio Larea, Empe- 
drado y Aguiar, Habana, Cuba, is interested 
in hardware, plastics, radios, electrical ap- 
pliances, rubber tires, chemical products, toys. 
His arrival was expected September 6, 1945, 
via Miami, for a visit of 1 month. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o Essex House, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. His itinerary 








The Revenue Bureau of the De- 
partment of Cauca, Colombia, 
wishes to receive quotations on a 
small vessel for coastal trade, hav- 
ing a capacity of from 50 to 70 
tons of cargo, and a draft of 8 to 9 
feet. The hull may be either 
metal or wood. Correspondence 
should be directed to Mr. Rafael 
Chacon Z., Comptroller General of 
the Department of Cauca, Po- 
payan, Colombia. 
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will include: New York City, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
d. 

Mongo G. Miranda M., representing Nacional 
Comercial, Apartado 946, Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
is interested in refrigerators, air-conditioning 
equipment, radios, photoelectric equipment, 
distilled liquors, DDT insecticide, machinery 
or fruit extracts, light trucks, station wagons, 
upholstery for automobiles; also desires to 
export cocod, rubber, quinine cascarilla. He 
is presently in the United States and ex- 
pects to remain until October 31, 1945. His 
mailing address while here: c/o Consulate 
General of Ecuador, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include New 
York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 

ed. 

“Reginald H, Line, 3 Mostyn Road, Merton 
Park, London, S. W. 19, England, representing 
Airwork Ltd., 134 Bath Road, Hounslow, Mid- 
dlesex, is interested in domestic electric ap- 
pliances, fluorescent lighting fittings, heating 
and ventilating plant. His arrival was ex- 
pected early in September, probably via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o Mr. J. J. Whelan, 
General Manager, House Furnishing Review, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. His itinerary 
will include: New York City, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Connecticut, and Cincinnati. 

Victor Weissberger, 68 Wellington Court, 
St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 8, England, 
representing V. & T. Weissberger, London, is 
interested in industrial and pharmaceutical 
chemicals, coal-tar distillation products. His 
arrival was expected September 8 or 9, 1945, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
His mailing address while here: c/o Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York, 18 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y. His itinerary 
will include New York Cify and Philadelphia. 

Manharlal H. Chawda, representing H. B. 
Chawda & Sons, Rajkot, India, is interested 
in glassware, plastic articles of all descrip- 
tion, air-conditioning, refrigeration, and all 
types of consumer goods. While in this coun- 
try, his mailing address will be c/o Hotel New 
Yorker, 34th Street and Eighth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Pamrpe de Boer, representing Oost Afri- 

1e Compagnie, Monrovia, Liberia, is 

ted in general merchandise. His ar- 
riva: was expected the middle of September, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 months. 
His mailing address while here: c/o H. A. 
Astlett and Co., 27 William Street, New York, 
N. Y., his itinerary will include New York 
City. 

Harry Lyon Morris, Monrovia, Liberia, is 
interested in rubber and related products, 
soap-making machinery, water-power equip- 
ment, furniture tooling. His arrival was ex- 
pected the week of September 9, 1945, via 
Miami, for a visit of 6 months. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Liberian Consulate 
General 25 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
His itinerary will include New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report Being pre- 
pared. 

Aniceto Esquivel Hijo, Managua, Nicaragua, 
is interested in motion-picture theaters; cof- 
fee. His arrival was expected September 9, 
1945, via New Orleans, for a visit of 3 to 4 
weeks. His mailing address while here: Con- 
sulate General of Nicaragua, R. K. O. Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y.; also 461 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. His itinerary will in- 
clude: New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
New York City, and San Francisco. 

Mr. Paul Duran of Esteban Duran Amat, 
8. A., 3 Ave. Central y Calle 16, Este, Panama, 
R. P., is interested in canned goods, liquors 
and wines, pharmaceuticals, paper products, 
advertising novelties. His arrival was ex- 
pected September 11, 1945, via Miami, for a 
visit of 5 weeks. His mailing address while 
here: c/o Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J. His itinerary will include: New York 
City, Philadelphia, and Washington. 

Julian Gesundheit, representing G. & G. 
Radio and Refrigerator Corporation, P. O. 
Box 2782, Capetown, South Africa, is inter- 
ested in radios and household appliances. 
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Ready for Bids: Dredging Pro}- 
ect, Trinidad, B. W. I. 


The Government of Trinidad is 
prepared to receive bids for the 
dredging of approximately 7,000,- 
000 cubic yards of soft material 
and the formation thereby of 900 
acres of reclaimed land. Full 
particulars may be obtained from 
the British Colonies Supply Mis- 
sion, McGill Building, 908 G 
Street NW., Washington 1, D. C. 
The deadline for the submission of 
bids will be announced at a later 
date. 























His arrival is expected October 1945, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 to9 months. His 
mailing address while here: c/o J. A. Ewing 
& McDonald, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include New 
York City and Cleveland. 

Carlos E. Schmeichler, Apartado 1834, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, is interested in teztiles, 
leather, hardware, household articles, wiring 
devices, construction materials. His arrival 
was expected September 4, 1945, via Miami, 
for a visit of 2 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Frederick Schwarz, Room 
2950, Grand Central Terminal, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17,N. Y. His itinerary will 
include: New York City, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 


Export Opportunities 


P. C. Boschmans Fils, 15, Osystraat, Ant- 
werp, Belgium, desire purchase quotations 
on machine for the manufacture of unsol- 
dered rings block and die presses, engraving 
machinery—one machine of each type. 

Comptoir General Métallurgique, S. A., 80 
rue de la Senne, Brussels, are interested in 
the purchase of and representation for all 
kind of hand tools, such as tools for painters, 
chisels, taps, pincers, trowels, files and 
graters, metal saws, grinding machines, steel 
planes, and hammers. 

Charrues Dethy, Chaussee de Charleroi, 
Gembleux, Belgium, are interested in the 
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purchase of and representation for farm 
tractors, agricultural implements. 

Etablissements Leon Wengler, 158, Avenue 
de Floreal, Brussels, Belgium, are interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
plastic materials (raw and semifinished). 

Ijermagazijn Van Eyck, 15~-17, rue de Tirle- 
mont, Louvain, Belgium, desires to purchase 
general hardware, agricultural tools, small 
industrial tools. 

La Grande Pharmacie S.A., 5, Place du 
Marochal Foch, Liege, Belgium, aré interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
pharmaceutical products. 

Martens Fréres, Bree (Prov. Limburg), Bel- 
gium, are interested in the purchase of and 
representation for agricultural implements. 

Melidoc, S. A., 63 rue Comtesse de Flanders, 
Brussels, Belgium, are interested in pur- 
chasing all American specialties in the food- 
stuff line (finished products or not). 

S. A. Usines Balteau, 91, rue de Serbie, 
Liege, Belgium, are interested in purchasing 
all accessories for the manufacture of X-ray 
apparatus. 

Instituto Comercial “Bolivar,” Bolivar 626, 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, desire to purchase re- 
built typewriters. 

Canada Coffee & Spice Co., 5456 St. Law- 
rence Boulevard, Montreal, Canada, wish to 
purchase mop yarn (cotton)—10 tons, three- 
ply mop yarn, packed in bales. 

W. H. King & Co., 720 Bathurst Street, 
Toronto 4, Canada, are interested in pur- 
chasing kitchenware, i. e., pots and pans 
(aluminum, steel), porcelain bowls, kitchen 
tools; small household tools, such as ham- 
mers, chisels, pliers, hacksaw—usual whole- 
sale quantities. 

Joseph Ben Uri, 4 Oliphant Street, Tel- 
Aviv, Palestine, desires purchase quotations 
on one set of machinery for the manufacture 
of asbestos-cement sheets, including pulleys 
and drives; same machinery to be adaptable 
for manufacture of insulating boards as 
masonite, celotex; additional machinery for 
manufacture of hard board from plastic im- 
pregnated sawdust,‘ cotton linters, paper 
waste, asbestos; machine for manufacture of 
asbestos-cement ‘pipes by extrusion under 
vacuum; quotations requested by air mail. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Celulosa Almeriense, Madrid, Spain, are 
interested in obtaining machinery and tech- 
nical assistance for the production of cellu- 
lose from the esparto grass of southeastern 
Spain. Interested firms are requested to 
communicate directly with Sr. Don Jose 
Maria Donoso y Iribarne, Avenida Jose An- 
tonio 27, Madrid, Spain. 


Important Opportunities 


M. Pitchon, 368 Aramburio St., Habana, 
Cuba. Products for export: Cuban alligator 
ladies’ handbags; Yarey straw articles, in- 
cluding slippers, bags, baskets, and fans. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Hon- 
duras, and El Salvador. 


Lumber—Importers, Exporters, Agents— 
Mexico. 





The number of radio receiving sets in 
Iceland reached a new high in 1944, at 
least 27,339 private radio receivers hav- 
ing been licensed by the Iceland State 
Broadcast Service. 
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Prepared by the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 


Sale of oversea war surplus is being 
accelerated as rapidly as possible, and 
“early experience has fully confirmed 
the wisdom of our basic sales plans, pol- 
icies, and procedures”, it was reported 
last week by Thomas B. McCabe, Army- 
Navy Liquidation Commissioner. 

Mr. McCabe has just returned from a 
month’s detailed inspection of war sur- 
pluses in Europe. He was accompanied 
by several members of his Washington 
staff. 

Other developments during the week 
ended September 15 included announce- 
ment of sales and leases of seven oversea 
surplus airplanes, one glider, and parts 
of a plane by the ANLC Aircraft Division 
during its first month of operation. 
Total sales price was $167,359.11. 

Also announced was a streamlining of 
the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation 
Commissioner into three major groups 
comprising the 12 divisions of the ANLC, 
in order to obtain maximum efficiency in 
the complex job of oversea war-surplus 
disposal. 

Mr. McCabe revealed that all Euro- 
pean surplus is being concentrated in 
key depots to reduce somewhat the im- 
mense complexity of the oversea selling 
job, “which is beyond the ability of any- 
one to realize unless he sees it for him- 
self,” he said. Mr. McCabe commended 
the warehousing and condition of the 
surplus, “which stand as a tribute to the 
superior job being done by the Army and 
Navy.” 

The present policy of ANLC decen- 
tralization by delegating broad authority 
to the field commissioners was found by 
Mr. McCabe to be “the only way to oper- 
ate this giant global merchandising job.” 

“Not only does it keep the red tape at 
a minimum,” he explained, “but condi- 
tions differ so greatly in each country 
that it is impossible to sit here in Wash- 
ington and decide what action or decision 
in the remote corners of the world might 
be most advantageous to the American 
taxpayer.” 

Expanding on the decentralization, Mr. 
McCabe states that “our offices in Paris, 
London, and Rome are most competently 
staffed, under general direction of James 
S. Knowlson, and negotiations for sur- 
plus sales are already under way with the 
governments involved and sales of sur- 
plus are currently being made.” 

Touching on the concentration in de- 
pots, Mr. McCabe said he found that “it 
makes for better housekeeping, better 
protection, and higher efficiency—and we 
were tremendously impressed with the 
warehousing facilities and the generally 

excellent condition of the surpluses stored 
throughout Europe.” 

He said that surplus has been concen- 
trated in four key depots in England and 
in 12 on the Continent, soon to be reduced 
to eight. 


The work of repair and reconditioning 
of the battle-damaged. surplus in Europe 
was also “most impressive to us,” Mr. 
McCabe said. “Trucks, tractors, even 
shoes and uniforms are being renovated 
so that they will bring a better price; to 
a large extent the Army is using German 
prisoners to do this work—so there will 
be no delay from that standpoint in our 
troops coming home.” 

The complexity of the oversea surplus 
selling job was ascribed by Mr. McCabe 
to the following: Our oversea staffs have 
the job of cataloguing up to 4,000,000 
items of surplus; and normal communi- 
cations and transportation “are in ter- 
rible shape in Europe; therefore, because 
it literally takes weeks for the mails to 
go through in most places, we are forced 
to get in touch with our prospective buy- 
ers by cable or courier; while the prospec- 
tive buyers find it very difficult to get to 
our storage depots to inspect the surplus; 
and once they have bought it there is the 
very real question of how they will haul 
it away.” 

Mr. McCabe, accompanied by Henry 
C. Flower, senior consultant, and Lieut. 
Col. John Troja, Director of the Equip- 
ment Division, inspected surplus depots 
and activities in England, France, Italy, 
Germany, and Belgium, but cut short his 
survey tour to return to Washington be- 
cause of Japan’s surrender and the an- 
ticipation of large amounts of new sur- 
plus in the Pacific areas. 

The aircraft sales included two C-53 
transports, sold to the China National 
Aviation Corporation in Calcutta, and 
two others leased to Danish Airlines at 
Cairo and Casablanca. Sale of other air- 
craft and aircraft parts was made in 
England, Colombia, and India. 

The transport planes were allocated by 
the Surplus Property Board on the basis 
of need. ‘ 

All the sales, Mr. McCabe announced, 
were made for American dollars, in line 
with ANLC policy of selling oversea sur- 
plus and residue for dollars wherever 
and whenever possible. 

The two transports were sold to the 
China National Aviation Corporation for 
$120,000, or half of their original cost. 
The standard price of these planes when 
surplus is $60,000 ‘‘as is and where is,” 
regardless of condition, Mr. McCabe 
pointed out. 

The two planes, which had been flying 
the “Hump” into China for the past 3 
years, are returned lend-lease aircraft. 
Two other transports were leased to the 
Danish Airlines in Cairo and Casablanca 
for $16,000. Other purchases included: 
an R30-2 aircraft located in England, 
by B. E. Smith in New York for Sidney 
Cotton of England, for $20,000; a TG-—5 
glider, by E. W. Loane, of Calcutta, for 
$351.05; and B-17 aircraft parts by the 
ABA Airlines in Stockholm for $5,507.06. 


In addition, a wrecked C-47 transport 
was sold to the Colombian Government 
for $5,500. 

All sales were handled through ANLC’s 
newly-organized Aircraft Division, 
moved from the Foreign Economic Aqd- 
ministration on August 1, 1945. William 
Brinckerhoff, director of the division, 
continues in the same position hé held 
with FEA. 

All surplus transport aircraft, when 
declared, are allocated by the Surplus 
Property Board on the basis of need. A 
total of 207 DC-3 type transports have 
been allocated by SPB, of which domestic 
airlines received 139 and the rest went 
to foreign airlines. 

In announcing the streamlining of the 
ANLC office into three major groups, it 
was emphasized that actual disposal of 
all surplus items overseas except aircraft 
will be handled directly by the field com- 
missioners and their staffs in the various 
theaters. 

However, the over-all directives, plan- 
ning, and administration fall under the 
three groups in Washington—the Field 
Service Group, the Planning Group, and 
the Administrative Operations Group. 

To facilitate operations, these three 
groups have been further divided into 12 
divisions operating under the Commis- 
sioner’s office. 

The four divisions in Field Service are 
charged with general direction of dis- 
posal of oversea war surplus; the three 
divisions of Planning are charged with 
outlining general plans and programs 
for disposal; and the five divisions under 
Administrative Operations are respon- 
sible for various phases of direct ad- 
ministration. 

The divisions of the Field Service 
Group, each of which is charged with 
supervision of disposal of one category 
of surplus, are the Equipment Division, 
the Consumer Goods Division, the Air- 
craft Division, and the Fixed Installa- 
tions Division. 

The three divisions in the Planning 
Group are the Monetary Division, Opera- 
tional Planning Division, and the Orien- 
tation and Field Liaison Division. 

The five divisions in the Administrative 
Operations Group are the Fiscal Division, 
Public Information Division, Historical 
and Reports Division, Legal Division, and 
Administrative Division. 





The Government of Guatemala au- 
thorized the issuance of a special 2'- 
centavo air-mail stamp to commemorate 
the Book Fair recently held in Guate- 
mala City. The stamp, which was issued 
on July 25, 1945, is blue, 36 by 21 milli- 
meters in size, and bears a picture of 
Lake Amatitlan with the legend ‘‘1945— 
Feria del Libro.” A total of 12,000 of the 
new stamps were to be printed. 
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Free China’s War- 
time Foreign-Trade 
Controls 


(Continued from p. 43) 


Central Trust of China (subsidiary of 
the official Central Bank of China) 
which ascertained price quotations on 
the desired goods. Application also was 
required for approval of importation, 
and this, as stated by the Central Trust 
of China, might usually be counted upon 
unless the goods involved were on the 
ists of prohibited imports.!? Further 
application had to be made to the Cen- 
tral Bank of China (until recently to the 
Commission for the Control of Foreign 
Exchange Assets, but this has been 
abolished '*) for foreign exchange to 
cover the total cost of the order. Under 
regulations of June 1945, exchange was 
not granted without prior authorization 
for import by the Chinese War Produc- 
tion Board and the authorized purchas- 
ing agent in China. The depreciation of 
the Chinese dollar has probably caused 
the Ministry of Finance greatly to re- 
strict granting exchange, exccpt for 
absolute necessities. 

Finally, it has been necessary to secure 
either an Air Transport Allotment Cer- 
y tificate for air shipment from India to 
China, or a certificate from one of the 
registered overland caravan transporta- 
tion companies for shipment overland 
via the Tibetan caravan (pack-animal) 
routes. Arrangements in the United 
States have been made by the Universal 
Trading Corporation, with which the 
Central Trust of China places its orders. 

This arrangement for the elimination 
of private commercial outlets, and the 
channeling of wartime Sino-American 
trade through Central Trust of China 
and the Universal Trading Corporation, 
applied to private shipments as well as 
Government purchases (other than 
lend-lease). But the volume of trade 
was of small importance when imports 
of military items into China, and exports 
of strategic commodities from China, are 
excluded. Conclusion of the Pacific War, 
with the accompanying possibility of re- 
sumed exports to China, makes of vital 
interest the continuation, revision, or 
other disposition of the present ar- 
rangements. 

How soon this resumption can occur 
still depends, of course, upon such fac- 
tors as the shipping situation, the con- 
ditions existing in Chinese ports, and the 
time necessary for the change-over from 
military control to peacetime commerce. 


ae 





"Such approval was formerly obtained 
from the Ministry of Finance, but recent re- 
ports have stated that approval for all 
imports from India and Burma (the chief 
Sources at present) is now obtained from the 
Chinese War Production Board. Conclusion 
of the Pacific War will probably bring changes 
in these controls, but not necessarily their 
immediate relaxation. 

"In company with the China National Tea 

Corporation, the Commission for the Control 
of Foreign Exhange Assets was abolished 
March 9, 1945. All matters relating to foreign 
exchange were transferred to the Central 
Bank of China. 
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Chinese Exports 


Some attention was recently given to 
the possibility of an increase in exports 
from China to the United States and 
other Allied countries. While the war 
continued, the difficulties of transport 
within China, handling of air cargo out 
of China, and of shipment to a foreign 
country (other than India) prevented an 
increase in the small volume of export 
shipments. Furthermore, the urgency 
which demanded wartime imports, albeit 
in small volume, was less pressing with 
respect to exports. Stimulation of ex- 
ports will be of more importance in the 
present period, anu the development of 
exports and channels is not likely to be 
neglected. 


Future Trade 


The ~vesent absence of foreign trade 
with Ch..a through the usual prewar pri- 
vete commercial channels, and the pres- 
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ence of the Universal Trading-Central 
Trust arrangements, as well as import 
prohibitions and Government export mo- 
nopolies, afford but little indication of 
the channels which will be utilized for 
future trade. So unusual have been the 
conditions surrounding China’s wartime 
trade, and so important the changes now 
taking effect—or likely to take effect in 
the future—that it is impossible to fore- 
see the types of controls which may re- 
main effective. 

Revision of the present regulations 
seems almost a certainty, with new pro- 
cedures developing as occupied areas are 
regained, transportation routes reopened, 
and wartime shortages alleviated. As 
this becomes possible, attention must 
necessarily be focused upon the changes 
in trade controls and the development of 
trade, including exports which will be 
needed as means of payment for the im- 
ports prerequisite to China’s industrial- 
ization. 





Brazil Nuts Again? 


(Continued from p. 7) 


What United States Bought 


Imports of Brazil nuts into the United 
States in the years 1939 to 1943 are shown 
in the following table; there were no 
imports in 1944 or the first 5 months of 
1945: 


Imports of Brazil Nuts Into the United 








States 
Shelled Unshelled 
Year ’ ss 
. Value : Value 
Peer >) (U. 8. Pena (U. 8. 
: dollars) dollars) 
1939 9, 651, 324) 1, 298, 373 22, 848, 503, 1, 053, 183 
1940 14, 066, 052 1, 589, 340 26, 406, 657 699, 195 
1941 14,111, 161) 1, 990, 230 18, 091, 305, 2, 113, 992 
1942 5, 139, 610. 1, 075, 494 11, 057, 428 746, 861 
1943 56, 000 3, 116 tet 2S 
Source: 1939 to 1941, Foreign Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the United States; 1942 and 1943, unpublished 
figures. 


Brazil nuts “shove off’: All aboard for the U.S. A. 


Stocks and Prices 


Estimated stocks of Brazil nuts in ex- 
porters’ and shellers’ hands at Belem on 
May 31, 1945, totaled 590 short tons. 

Average prices paid at Belem during 
May 1945 for 1 hectoliter (112 pounds) of 
unshelled Brazil nuts were as follows: 
Large size, $4.75; medium and small 
sizes, $4. 

Stocks of Brazil nuts in shellers’ hands 
at Manaus on May 31, 1945, were 85 short 
tons shelled and 485 short tons unshelled. 
Prices paid locally during May 1945 for 
1 hectoliter of unshelled Brazil nuts were 
as follows: Large size, $3.15; medium 
size, $2.50; and small size, $2.30. 

With the end of the war, prospects are 
that this industry will reopen when re- 
strictions on the export of the nuts from 
Brazil are lifted and shipping facilities 
are available. 





The 10-inch pipe line between Cracow, 
Poland, and the Jaslo natural-gas wells 
is in operation, says the foreign press. 
Repairs were necessary at several places. 
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